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YOUTH at the WHEEL 


Brand new, Jan. 1958. Comprehensive, skillfully writ- 
ten and lavishly illustrated! Dramatically and logical- 
ly conveys the tremendous importance of good 
driving to the high schooler, using every modern 
means at hand, such as nearly 700 photos, charts 
and drawings to effectively dramatize the already 
interesting and concise copy story. Brings home with 
impact the urgency of becoming safety-minded at 
the outset of the driving career. Text follows logical 
step-by-step progression from basics of the auto 
itself, accessories, actual operation and the social 
aspects of the auto in our every day life with the 
important features highlighted for emphasis. Written 
independently by a skillful teacher with expert 
assistance from hundreds of sources and authorities. 
Complete with teacher's key and discussion topics 
and test questions at end of every chapter. Un- 
questionably, the finest book of its kind on the 
market today. See for yourself! 


Children’s Art Education 


Highly recommended for the classroom teacher as 
well as art teachers, consultants, parents and ad- 
ministrators. Contains comprehensive reports on ac- 
tual classroom experiences from kindergarten through 
grade 6. Explains problems of arousing interest in 
art expression, achieving results with creative 
growth through art, judging children’s art produc- 
tions on their own level, etc. Outstanding! 
Knudsen & Christensen 


Homemaking for Teenagers 


Book 1—Recently revised to make it better than ever, 
this is the truly outstanding textbook for junior high 
school students. Its wide acceptance everywhere in 
the United States is proof of its excellence. Presents 
homemaking as a multi-phased part of family life 
and deals with each phase separately, stressing all 
along the importance of personality development. 
Organized to meet all teaching requirements. 
McDERMOTT & NICHOLAS 


Homemaking for Teenagers 


Book 2—Companion piece and sequel to Book 1. 
develops the idea of personality and environment 
as integral features of homemaking with empha- 
sis on the broader effects of a well-knit, well- 
organized home life. Deals with the student's future 
plans in matrimony, higher education, life work. 
Brand new for 1958! 

McDERMOTT & NICHOLAS, Pre-publication price $4.80 


CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., INC. 
5157 Duroc Building, Peoria, Mlinois 
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@ This feature of the Journat is 
an open forum for its readers. Ideas 
and opinions expressed here are those 


of the writers and not necessarily of 
the NEA. 


Ad Nauseam 


THE JourRNAL’s constant use of the 
word “professional” is becoming some- 
what nauseous. An organization or a 
set of persons engaged in any activity 
does not belong to a specified group 
simply thru unending self-designated 
symbolism. Teaching will become a 
profession when and if teachers drop 
their educationist facade and _ raise 
their standards to the professional 
level. 

It is unfortunate that a magazine 
representing a would-be professional 
group is written on the seventh-grade 
level. Why must you continually 
write down to teachers? Education 
schools and periodicals are trying to 
hold academic standards to a mini- 
mum, and consequently most teachers 
have little respect for a degree in edu- 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 
President, LYMAN V. GINGER 
Executive Secretary, WILLIAM G. CARR 
Assistant Executive Secretary for Informa- 
tion Services, FRANK W. HUBBARD 
NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


1958 NEA convention: June 29-July 4, 
Cleveland. 


American Education Week—Nov. 9-15. 

NEA membership, May 31, 1957: 703,829. 

NEA officers and headquarters staff: See 
NEA Handbook, pages 71-72, 328. 

NEA platform and resolutions: 
book, pages 52-67. 


a“ departments: Handbook, pages 122- 


Hand- 


NEA committees, commissions, council: 
Handbook, pages 95-121 

World Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession: Information free 
a NEA; also see Handbook, pages 298- 


NEA JOURNAL 


Published monthl sae gy June, July, and 
August by the National Education Asso- 
ciation of the United States, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

NEA JourNAL goes to all members of the 
Association. Single copies of JouRNAL, 80¢. 
Entered as second-class matter October 
23, 1920, at the post office at Washington, 
D.C., under the act of August 24, 1912. 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of 
postage provided for in section 1103, act 
of  onapated 3, 1917, authorized January 26, 
1921. 


NEA DUES 


By action of the Representative 

Assembly the following dues are 

effective beginning in 1957-58. 
Active or Associate Membership 


a year 

Life or Associate Life Membership . .$225 
cash or $25 a year for 10 years 

Retired Membership 

Student Membership 


cation and for educationalist litera- 
ture. 

—DUNCAN 0. FAUS, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis. 


Excellent 


Tue “Child Growth and Develop- 
ment” feature (Dec. JourNAL) is excel- 
lent. Accepting the basic principles 
brought out in these articles forms a 
foundation for a successful teaching 
career. 

—EDWARD E. KEENER, former assist- 
ant superintendent, Chicago Public 
Schools. 

@ The Journat is reprinting this 
and other “Special JouRNAL Features.” 
See page 142. 


“Education for Honesty?” 


JAMEs PENDLETON’ article is perhaps 
the most worthwhile piece in the De- 
cember issue. 

—AMELIA JO WIER, Berry College, 
Mount Berry, Georgia. 


CHEATING does not need to be preva- 
lent when the instructor removes 
temptation to cheat and when students 
understand the evils of cribbing. 

—WARREN HIMMELBERGER, Natick 
(Mass.) public schools. 


WE HAVE a right and a duty to edu- 
cate for honesty and integrity. Teach- 
ers who shun this area of self-develop- 
ment probably have flaws in their own 
moral code. 

—ELWOOD M. GRAY, social-studies and 
English teacher, Scarsdale (N.Y.) Jun- 
ior High School. 


Are we teachers slipping into many 
indifferent attitudes, using parents’ in- 
difference toward home training as an 
excuse? We can’t train for future hon- 
est politicians and business men if we 
are not willing to try. 

—MARY JANE VAN DUYNE, Rochester, 
Ind. 


I aGrEE with Mr. Pendleton that 
zeros should be given to pupils who 
cheat. However, I wish I could con- 
vince my students that a mark is in- 
significant, whereas integrity of char- 
acter is priceless. 

—HAZEL I. KILLAM, Liberty, N.Y. 


Reactions to Grading Reactions 


WE Are stuck with grades and re- 
port cards; our only choice is to im- 
prove them as much as we can. 

—FELIX A. WILLIAMS, superintend- 
ent, Steeleville (Ill.) Community Unit 
School. 


IF THERE is a truly uniform system of 
grading or a simple grading system 
which teachers could easily understand 
and use, Robert Schreiber [“More Re- 


(Continued on page 72) 
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Me NEWS AND TRENDS... 


NEA Television Documentary 


> H. Rowan Gaither, Jr., chairman of the widely dis- 
cussed “Gaither Report,” will be one of the top personali- 
ties interviewed by narrator Charles Van Doren on the 
NEA’s new half-hour television news-drama on education, 
Satellites, Schools, and Survival to be released to TV out- 
lets in February. (See January “News and Trends.’’) 


Others appearing in the film will be Vice-President 
Richard M. Nixon, Senator Lyndon B. Johnson, James R. 
Killtan, science aide to the President, and NEA Executive 
Secretary William G. Carr. 


Legislation 


> NEA’s $4.6 billion program for education, for en- 
actment by the second session of the 85th Congress (see 
page 102 of this issue), was followed on December 30 by 
an Administration program averaging $250 million a year 
for four years and labcled as an emergency measure de- 
signed to stimulate activity in a few areas of education. 


Striking contrast between the two programs lics in the 
areas of teacher salaries and school construction. The NEA 
urges a massive infusion of federal funds to go to the 
states and local school districts, leaving them a choice of 
whether to use these new funds to raise salaries or to stimu- 
late construction and equipment. NEA sees this addition, 
beginning at $25 per school-age child and rising to $100 
per child, as a supplement to continued local and_ state 


financial efforts. 


No mention of federal funds for school construction is 
made in the Administration plan, which takes a fresh tack 
by advocating federal funds for higher education. 


Highlights of the Eisenhower program include: 

@ Scholarships, with some preference for science and 
mathematics, starting with 10,000 during the first year, 
rising to a high of 40,000, then closing out as holders arc 
graduated. 

@® Annual grants up to $125,000 cach for selected gradu- 
ate schools, to be matched by the institution. 

@ Approximately $15.5 million a year for four years to 
set up state-administered aptitude-testing programs, begin- 
ning at junior-high level, and for development of counsel- 
ing and guidance services. Requires state matching. 

@ Grants to be matched by the states, totaling $100-$150 
million a year for four years, to be used by local districts 
to employ additional science and mathematics teachers in 
public secondary schools, to increase the salaries of teach- 
ers in those fields, to purchase laboratory equipment, and 
to strengthen, at the state level, supervisory services in sci- 
ence and mathematics. 

@ Expansion, from $14.5 million annually to $79 mil- 
lion, of the program of the National Science Foundation 
for advanced training of high-school science teachers. In 
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addition, the Administration proposes grants to higher 
institutions for programs in foreign languages. 


& President Eisenhower’s State of the Union message, 
which he read to the members of the 85th Congress on 
January 9, called for ‘a balanced program to improve our 
resources, involving an investment of about a billton dol- 
lars over a four year period in the area of education and 
research.” 


Scrupulous attention,” said the President, “has been 
paid to maintaining local control of educational policy, 
spurring the maximum amount of local cffort, and to avoid- 
ing undue stress on the physical sciences at the expense of 
other branches of learning.” 


Turning to the field of research, President Eisenhower 


said he was asking for ‘‘substantial increases in basic re- 
search funds, including a doubling of the funds available 


to the National Science Foundation for thts purpose.” 


Warning that ‘federal action can do only a part of the 


job,” the President said that “in both education and _ re- 
search, redoubted exertions will be necessary on the part 
of all Americans if we are to rise to the demands of our 
times.”” This means, he said, “hard work on the part of 
state and local governments, private industry, schools and 
colleges, private organizations and foundations, teachers, 
student 


parents, and—-perhaps most important of all-——the 


himself, with his bag of books and his homework.” 


Funds requested for the program in the 1959 federal 
budget are $145.5 million for scholarships, testing, and 
promotion of science and mathematics. Last year’s budget 
sect aside $451 million for school construction grants and 
loans. 


Theme for 1957-58 


NEA President Lyman V. Ginger has chosen as a theme 
for the NEA this year and for the convention in Cleveland, 
June 29-July 4, “Our Future Goes to School Today.” 


Educational Policies Commission Report 


> Sweeping recommendations tor the revitalization of 


American education to meet new demands are embodied 
in the recently issued Educational Policies Commission re- 
port titled The Contemporary Challenge to American Edu- 
cation. (35¢. NEA.) The EPC, which ts sponsored by the 
National 


ciation of 


Education Association and the American Asso- 


School chatrman 
Herman B Wells, president of Indiana University. The 
statement will appear in full in the March JOURNAL. 


Administrators, has as_ its 


Wide dissemination of the EPC report included broadcasts 
to Communist-governed states by the Voice of America both 
on its private wire on January 2 and on the 
that it 


Polish, 


European 


which broadcast in Russian, 


Ukranian, 


wire means was 


Albanian, Rumanian, Lithuanian, Ar- 
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using 


also 


lod 


mciudec 


} 


which Js 


AASA Regional Conventions 


> “Honor the Superintendency” 1s the t 


oO! WO yt thie LYS 


Of the Ame! mn Asso 


Keynoter 
aoe nt of H 


for to West Gert 
The programs 


why 


Secretary Marion B. Folsom, Dep 
t Weltat nd his fort 


Citizenship 
& Si 


rm, 


udent NEA groups arc at 
a7 S nN A 


With th 
ce, which ts distributing 


tA leaders, the 


1 
ol Of teachers 


& To spark Tennessee Education Association’s “Every 
Teacher Registered” project, over three-fourths of the local 
associations in that state have appointed citizenship chair- 
men. Many chairmen have reported 100° of the teachers 
in their communities are now registered voters. Charlene 
Collier, TEA citizenship contact, is heading the project. 
> A new NEA citizenship pamphlet, We Build a Plat- 

rm, is now available free while the supply lasts. Directed 
to such lay groups as parent-teacher associations, school 
boards, women’s clubs, and civic clubs, the cight pictorial 
pages spell out why America needs a million practicing 
teacher-politicians. Order from NEA Citizenship Commit- 


tee, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Credit Unions 


> A gain of 11% in the number of teacher credit unions 
in the past year is reported by the NEA Committee on 
Credit Unions. In January 1958, the teacher credit unions 
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extra- 


recorded in the committec’s mailing list totaled 1,083, as 


contrasted with only 982 a ycar e 


ariier, 


A report on membership and tinances for the calendar year 


1956, mad 


by the NEA Research Division and released by 


ttee, Is from individual 


nions. It 


Dased on information 


1956 at least 


is estimated that in 


acher credit unions, 


Altho five teachcr credit unions reported assets in excess 
The 


S6 were $292,429; the average 


of SS million were exceptional. average 


has becn substantial growth 


- averages were $229,776 in asscts and 


} 
‘ } 


The average interest rate collected on the loans to mc 
bers in 1956 was just r 9/10 of 1° a month. Share- 
(, after paying 


of total income. 


Facts, Figures, Faces 


> “Focus on Good Teaching” will keynote NEA- and 
i tructional conferences to be held in Boise, 

in Portland, Oregon, February 
ire speeches by outstand- 
mations OF success stories, pio- 
rations, and clinics. 


Participants g } 
Fyler, director of the Center for Advan Study in the 
Behavioral BAG 


Kelther, 


California: Alice 
York University; 
of Elementary Educa- 
Education. Skill prac- 
rear—will cnable individ- 


ns with the consultants. 


> Three units of graduate credit from the University 
of Maine 
| 


has been called the “summer bargain” of the Laboratory 


is the attractive offering included this year in what 


in Human Relations Training of the National Training 
Laboratory in Group Development held annually in the 
historic New England town of Bethel, Maine. 

First session will run from June 15 thru July 4; second 
session, from July 13 thru August 1. 


$375; $225 


Total cost per ses- 


$150 for board and 


room. Ten special scholarships of $75 each to public-school 


sion 1s for tuition and 
educators and to professional staffs of teachers colleges are 
an additional bargain announced for this summer. Ad- 
dress applications for reservations and scholarships to Na- 
tional Training Laboratories, NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


F. A. Strand 


& Executive and Field Secretary F. A. Strand of the 
South Dakota Education Association died on December 17. 
His successor, Robert E. Hald, superintendent at Clark, 
South Dakota, will assume his new duties early in June. 
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New Yorkers were SHOCKED 
By The Recent EXPOSE of 
PATENT MEDICINE PRACTICES* 
Now You Too Can Learn How To SAVE... 
STOP PAYING HIGH PRICES FOR 


vi 1 


A recent public service study of Patent Med- 
icines in one of New York’s leading evening 
newspapers, devoted one entire installment 
to VITAMINS and disclosed many interesting 
highlights about the sale of Vitamins and 
Vitamin-Mineral combinations. 

One of the startling revelations in this 
frank article was the wide variance of Vita- 
min prices. 

The following three paragraphs taken 
from the series, as it appeared, are of partic- 
ular concern toevery family buying Vitamins. 

“Any particular vitamin bottled under one 
label is, for all practical and therapeutic pur- 
poses, the same as if it is bottled under an- 
other label. The fact is, most of the Vitamin 
concentrates consumed in America are pro- 
duced by only a few companies. 

“The list of ingredients in a Vitamin com- 
pound is one thing the consumer can almost 
always depend on to be correct. Any com- 
pany which fails to label the bottle with the 
exact formula and amount (orunit strength) 
of each ingredient risks a seizure by the U.S. 
Government. 

“Bearing that in mind, it is interesting 
to pick up a few Vitamin catalogs and com- 
pare the prices charged by different com- 
panies for the same Vitamin compounds.” 

Following publication of the installment 
we received hundreds of telephone calls re- 
questing copies of the Hudson Vitamin Cat- 
alog. This interest prompted us to tell the 
entire nation our story. 


*Special Reader Note 


This advertisement refers to a series on Patent 
Medicines recently featured in the New York Post. 
Complete reprint of the supplement on VITAMINS 
is available upon request. 
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Hudson Vitamin Products has been serv- 
ing doctors and nurses for over 25 years and 
now you, too, can purchase your Vitamins 
DIRECT from Hudson at savings that are up 
to 50% and more. Page after page in the 
Free Hudson Catalog shows tremendous dol- 
lar savings on Vitamins, Vitamin-Mineral 
combinations and Food Supplements. 

For example, a very popular multi-vita- 
min and mineral formula (sold nationally 
for $19.50 by door-to-door salesmen) is sold 
for only $5.95 through the Hudson Catalog. 

Here’s another — a well-known high po- 
tency B complex formula with Vitamin C 
and minerals, nationally advertised at $5.95 
per 100...can be purchased for only $2.75 
per 100 DIRECT from the Hudson Vitamin 
Catalog. 

These are only two examples that you will 
find in our 32 page catalog that is simple, 
easy to read and has been a Vitamin buying 
guide for millions from coast-to-coast. 

Write for the Catalog and show it to your 
doctor if you like—but, by all means, dis- 
cover for yourself why Hudson has become 
a DIRECT MONEY-SAVING source for Vitamins 
throughout the nation. All Hudson Vitamin 
Products are sold with a complete money 
back guarantee. 


HUDSON VITAMIN 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


11 West 19th Street, Dept. J- 509, 
New York 11, New York 


Mail This Coupon Today! 


Cyupson VITAMIN PRODUCTS Inc. Dept. J-509, . 
! 11 West 19th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


| Please mail me your Free Hudson Vitamin Catalog. 


| NAME- 
1 apres. 
crry___________Z0NE___sTATE_____. } 
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BIRD ¥ MOBILE 
education with fun 


‘This fascinating mobile 
of 21 American birds 

is in beautiful true-color. 
With swing and motion, 


birds seem. to fly in space. 


Price $1.00 ppd. 
from the Chicago 


Natural History Museum. 


iia refre sh Lied, 


The del 


When hung, this delightful BIRD 
MOBILE is 24 x 24”. It takes no 
extra room as it can swing in a 
window or in an un-used corner. 


it’s fun to string up. The string 
and simple directions go with it. 
But most fun of all, to the child, 
is getting toknow the birds. They 
are in clear, brilliant color—easy 
to identify. Name, habitat, char- 
acteristics accompany mobile. 
Among the 21 birds are: robin, 
flicker, bluebird, blue jay, red- 
winged blackbird, barn swallow, 
cardinal, Baltimore oriole, red- 
mets red-headed woodpecker, 
wood thrush, red-eyed’ vireo. 


To get Birv MoBILE, described, send 
name, address and $1.00 to DEPT. B, 
CHICAGO NAPURAL HISTORY MUSEUM, 
Chicago 5. Postage prepaid. 


Little “pick ? 


icious flavor of 


Wrigley's Spearmint Gum 
gives you a little energy boost 
and the chewing helps ease tension 


CLINTON :«:: 


Cozzens, Mor. 
Member NA.T-A, 38th Year 


ENJOY A COOL SUMMER SCHONL 
A MILE HIGH ON THE 
COFT INENTAL dang 


aska, we can find it for you. 
— South Fourth Street 


RockEY 


= 1 BCATICNEAND 


FIRST TERM 
JUNE 9 - JULY 11 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

8 a position in the Midwest, West or 
Enroll Now. 

Clinton, Iowa 


ueOUuNTATI SB 


nan a SECOND TERM 


JULY 14 - AUGUST 15 


WESTERN MONTANA COLLEGE 


Teacher-Politician 

Mary Lou Gopso.p, Oxford, Missis- 
sippi, is busy these days doing an ex- 
cellent job in her three roles as teacher, 

state senator, and 
state president of 
the Department of 
Classroom Teach- 
ers. 
When her hus- 
band, Tilman 
Godbold, died 
about a year ago 
while serving as 
state senator from 
Lafayette County, 
Mrs. Godbold was unopposed in the 
special election called to select his 
successor for the remainder of his term. 

During the special session of the 
legislature last fall, she was made a 
member of the education committee, 
and delivered her first speech. 

Her regular job of long standing is 
that of teaching the third grade in 
the Oxford Elementary School. She is 
also critic-teacher for students of the 
University of Mississippi who are tak- 
ing practice teaching. 

She is a past president of the Kappa 
chapter of Delta Kappa Gamma and 
of the Lafayette County Teachers 
Association. 


@ Write to the NEA Citizenship 
Committee, 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C., about active teacher- 
politicians in your community. 


JOURNAL REPRINTS 


Black and white reprints’ of most articles 
appearing in the Journat can be ordered 
directly from Colortone Press, 2412 17th 
Street, N.W., Washington 9, D.C., at the 
—— listed below. No order for less than 
00 copies. Allow two weeks for delivery. 
(A note concerning special reprint provi- 
sions is carried with some articles, includ- 
ing JouRNAL centerspreads. Most “Special 
JOURNAL Features” are available from NEA 
—20¢ each in quantities of 10 or more of 
one title; single copies, 30¢ each.) 


up ® 


2 pages 
(both sides 
of single sheet) 
2-page 
spread ® (1 
side of 
double sheet) 


Quantity 
1 page 
(1 side of 
backe 


single sheet) 
mi 
3 or 4 pages 
(both sides of 
double sheet) 


ad 


£SBNo8 


saeets 
ooauns 
$ asseas 


SRRERE 


Add’! 
100s 


1 Whenever material printed in color in 
the JourNAL must be reproduced in the 
reprint, that material is reprinted in gray. 
Cost of reprinting is then increased by $4 
for each page on which the material ap- 
on og Reprints with color are not regu- 
ly available. 
2Plus parcel-post charges for delivery. 
%Some 2-page JourNnat articles must be 
reprinted as spreads since heading type or 
other material runs across the margins 
from the first page to the second. When- 
ever possible, the pages of an article that 
appears as a spread in the Journat will 
be backed-up. 
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PRINTED 
ON BOTH 
SIDES IN 
BEAUTIFUL 
COLOR 


This GIANT full color EYE CHART. . ye 


Fascinating instructor-aid for all classes, 8 to 15 years! Action pictures show Evolution of Human Eye 


Nature’s Method cf Focusing. Famous Snellen Test Letters, Color Discrimination Discs, Astigmatic ‘‘Wheels’ 


help you screen pupils for faulty vision. Many extra features 


MAIL COUPON TODAY ) Beeneetecs Dept. 0-2 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
Send my huge eye-science picture chart in full color. I enclose 


x just $1.00 to cover cost of lithography, handling and mailing. 
E- ie £ i é Include special Teacher’s Manual without cost! If not satisfied, 


T’ll return chart in 10 days for full cash refund. 
20 PAGE MANUAL 


Illustrated 20-page 


NGG < innin'a bedded Ca Weld e a A Ae in he bebbndoedbebeneanakn 
teacher's manual. Shows ge ‘ f CN. pik a dcded ot Féb nc bnscasshssdisioedietinasseienen 


how to aet the most from 


your new BVI raat al : + f- : °  PPPPTETELITETTLTTTIEE Tire Srere.. . SEeeee LE 
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OUTSTANDING 


Health 
YOUR HEALTH, 
Today and Tomorrow 
Bolton © Foster ® Nicoll 


American History 
OUR NATION’S STORY 
Augspurger and McLemore 


HIGH SCHOOL 


a 


Social Studies 
YOUR WORLD AND YOU 
Roth and Hobbs 

A new introductory 


{ FOVETH Ment 


Government 
GOVERNMENT IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
Flick and Smith 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


PUBLICATIONS 


MAN’‘S ACHIEVEMENTS 
THROUGH THE AGES 
Habberton and Roth 


Problems 
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ports on Report Cards,” Nov. Jour- 
NAL] should not have kept it a secret. 

—ADELINE L. RADDE, Edison Elemen- 
tary School, Rochester, Minn, 


SINCE our society is constantly 
changing, a grading system cannot be 
set up once and then forgotten. It 
should be revised each year. 

—ROBERT Lake, 


Calif. 


caseY, Big Bear 


Musical Note 


IN THESE days of concentrated pres- 
sure on science, it is encouraging to 
find C. P. Woodruff, an administrator, 
standing up for music’s place in the 
high-school curriculum. (“Music in 
the High School,” Nov. JouRNAL) 

—E. RICHARD sHOUP, editor of Triad, 
publication of the Ohio Music Educa- 
tion Association. 


No Time for Youth 

“No Time for Youth” (Nov. Jour- 
NAL) is an enlightening contribution 
to improved understanding of employ- 
ment problems among school-enrolled 
youth and the possible effect of work- 
ing conditions on education. 

—ELLA KETCHIN, acting chief, Child 
Labor and Youth Employment Divi- 
sion, U.S. Department of Labor. 
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The Machine and the 
Teacher 


Once upon a time there was a 
professor who spent many hours 
lecturing to his students on the his- 
tory of a remarkable and complex 
machine. The people who had 
made the machine became heroes 
to the class. Many other hours were 
spent discussing the wonderful 
products which the machine could 
produce. 

When at last the professor took 
his students to see the machine, 
they looked at it with respect and 
awe. Then one of the students 
said, “Would you show us how to 
make the machine work?” The pro- 
fessor drew back in great disdain 
and said, “I would not touch it! 
Don’t you realize that the machine 
is dirty?” 

Presently a man appeared who 
had no appreciation of the ma- 
chine’s history or the people who 
had struggled to make it possible. 
He was not too much concerned 
about the products it produced. He 
did know, however, that if he made 


the machine work it would be prof- 
itable for him. 

The professor and his class drew 
back and watched him, making 
scornful remarks about his crude- 
ness and his lack of appreciation 
of this truly remarkable machine. 
As they virtuously walked away, be- 
ing careful to keep their own hands 
spotlessly clean, they loudly la- 
mented that they had great fears 
for the future of the country when 
such magnificent machines were 
left in the hands of ignorant and 
selfish men. 

The story is illustrative of the 
unrealistic attitude toward politics 
which is evident all too often in the 
schools. Anything which keeps 
teachers from being active citizens 
—whether it be their own inertia, 
a real fear of dirty politics, or fear 
of misguided public opinion—is a 
barrier to good citizenship educa- 
tion in the schools. 

—ANDRENA CROCKETT  BRINEY, 
teacher at Middle Tennessee State 
College Training School, Murfrees- 
boro, and member of NEA’s 
Citizenship Committee. Reprinted 
from the Tennessee Teacher. 
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The Arts in an 
Age of Science 


HOWARD HANSON 


HAT this is the age of science there can be no 
Taube. Research has proceeded at such a giddy 
speed that the textbook of today is obsolete tomorrow, 
and the physical theories which we painfully studied 
in our college days are now referred to somewhat 
patronizingly as “classical” physics by the high-cnergy 
physicists of today. 

The man of art can do no more than gasp with 
wonder and admiration at the accomplishments ol 
his scientific brother. ‘The modern scientist has knowl- 
edge and technical facilities at his disposal not even 
dreamed of by Archimedes, Copernicus, or Newton. 
In at least one sense, the bright college graduate ol 
today in science is already a “better” physicist than 
the great ones of the past. For the sciences are cumu- 


Dr. Hanson, whose Song of Democracy was composed especially 
for NEA’s centennial celebration, has been director of the East- 
man School of Music, University of Rochester, Rochester, New 
York, since 1924. 
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lative, each decade adding its contribution, large on 
small, to the accumulated knowledge of the past and 
being itself the possessor of the whole. 

In the arts this is not so. Who would dare claim 
that the greatest architect of today is necessarily more 
capable than the builder of the cathedrals at Chartres 
and Milan? Who would dare speak of the “progress” 
of music from Bach to the music of 
or indeed of the “advance” of the arts of paint- 
ing, sculpture, or literature? 

No, the arts are noncumulative. ‘They represent 
rather the changing mores of their times. They change, 
they vary, from century to century, each period striv- 
ing painfully to express itself thru its creative artists, 
each striving to reflect the Zeitgerst, the time-spirit, of 
its own age, but with no assurance of “progress” in 
the scientific sense. Indeed, art may be more than 
content if it can show no regression trom some of the 
golden ages of the past. 

And yet, with all of these handicaps, the worker 
in the humanities has no real cause for 
ment, for in this age of science we are making the 
important discovery of what science cannot do. Science 
can kill or cure, heal or maim, but it cannot, of itself, 
minister to man’s spiritual needs. [It cannot supply 
him with the sustenance his soul demands. 
get him from New York to London 
faster than he has ever traveled before in history, but 
it cannot, of itself, give meaning to his trip. Perhaps 
he should go slower—or perhaps stay at home. Our 
mental hospitals are being too rapidly filled with 
people who have gone too fast, and, perhaps, with 
no purpose; with men and women who have burned 
out their bearings racing the motor, And of what 
value are the airplane and the myriad other time- 
saving devices if we do not learn to use profitably the 
time we have saved? 

\m I suggesting that we turn back the clock, give 
Manhattan back to the Indians, the telegraph back 
to Mr. Marconi, and color television back to General 
Sarnoff? Almost, but not quite! 

I am, rather, suggesting that we cannot expect too 
much from science. The miracles which come out of 
the laboratory possess neither mind nor soul. They 
are ours to use as we will, but their possession does 


Palestrina on 
today 


discourage- 


Science can 


not carry with it any guarantee that we will have the 
wisdom to use them properly. This is strictly up to us. 
We can create a bright new world or blow ourselves 
out ol it. 

How shall humanity annihilation? 
Obviously not by addition of a six-hour course in 
nuclear physics. Rather, we must give to young men 
and women a purpose, a basic interest in 
something, a faith in the importance of human life. 
Around this basic interest, we may, I believe, build 
a kind of centripetal philosophy of education which 
has meaning and significance. The arts, by developing 
greater perceptivity of the eyes and ears as well as 
the mind, will increase the sensitivity of the human 
spirit. And man, thru that sensitization, may be helped 
to find his own soul. se st 
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escape atomic 


sense ol 
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GUEST EDITORIAL 








M** labels have been attached 
to this era, but it can accurate- 
ly be called, among other things, 
the visual age of motion pictures, 
television, and photojournalism. 
Most people are influenced daily in 
what they think, say, and do by the 
visual image. 

All too often, however, photo- 
graphs prepared for public-rela- 
tions distribution sadly lack sharp 
Sin cine ic baad ae oe S: 
book, School Photojournalism—Telling 
Your School Story with Pictures, written 
by the editors of Look magazine and 

Edward A. Hamilton, to 
be published March T by the National 
School Public Relations Association, an 


NEA department. 72p. $2. Order from 
NSPRA. 
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Photos and text copyright © 1958 by Cowles Magazines, Inc., publishers of ‘‘Look’’. 


Young children on the long trudge over snow-rutted roads from home to school present a 
scene that may influence the community in favor of more money for school bus routes. 


editorial impact. Many of the 
“stock shots” submitted to news- 
papers and magazines are rejected 
by editors. In short, the practice 
of photo reportage on the local or 
low-budget level has not kept pace 
with the steady strides of photo- 
graphic technology. 


The School Scene 


With this in mind, let us con- 
sider the photographic coverage of 
the school scene, where the delicate 
climate of public opinion has so 
much to do with the success or 
failure of the community educa- 
tional system. 

To obtain a good photograph, 


the camera must be selective. It 
must catch a fleeting facial expres- 
sion that provides a rare insight 
into the complex human personal- 
ity. It must stop the drama of 
human activities at the instant of 
highest emotion, convey in one 
scene an attitude expressive of a 
whole people or way of life. 

Rarely in covering the school 
scene can violent action be expect- 
ed. Yet any subject must be thought 
of creatively, and the cliché picture, 
which so often is submitted to the 
ever-hopeful editor, must be avoid- 
ed. 

Photography, properly used, can 
stir public interest in vital school 
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problems by making them more 
understandable. 

Let’s take several typical school 
situations and see how they can be 
illustrated forcefully with photo- 
graphs. The classroom scene often 
relates to action and reaction: The 
question is posed, and any or all 
pupils respond. 

Some of the best opportunities 
for human-interest photographs 
arise when someone reacts—whether 
he is a prisoner interrogated in the 
courtroom, a seven-year-old answer- 
ing his teacher, or a perplexed stu- 
dent stumped by Latin declensions. 
It’s not necessary to picture the 
arithmetic quiz or the Latin gram- 
mar; human emotion is the key 
ingredient. 

Another important aspect of se- 
lection is the obvious one—choice 
of models. We all know» that some 
people react more actively to a 
given situation than others. It is 
up to you, the photographer, to 
make a calculated choice of the 
most animated individuals. Pick- 
ing your characters may take half 
an hour of experimentation. But 


this is not time wasted, as the class 
becomes less camera-conscious as 
the minutes pass. 

Discover two little boys engrossed 
in working a map puzzle or tracing 
an imaginary voyage on the globe, 
snap them, and you illustrate geog- 
raphy. Repeat: Discover them; 
don’t force their hands. 

Spend 20 minutes in the office 
of the school newspaper. Perhaps a 
teacher comes in to give guidance 
to the young editors. Shoot what’s 
going on, quickly and candidly, 
and you're illustrating school jour- 
nalism. 

A 15-minute skit given in the 
classroom with crude costumes will 
often make more appealing pic- 
tures than a full-scale senior play. 
And, in addition, it will help illus- 
trate one method of teaching grade- 
school literature or history. 

The oral report provides a situa- 
tion involving both speaker and 
listener. Bring both into the com- 
position of the photograph to tell 
your story more completely. 

While the lively reaction of a 
student makes a strong human-in- 


Extreme closeups of children can often be very effective; close cropping puts 
direct emphasis on the facial characteristics that will get your point across. 


wee 





Unposed pictures in the classroom show teacher-child relationships 
and tell the public much about the teacher and her students. 


terest picture, you will need to il- 
lustrate his work or play in order 
to round out the picture coverage. 

Industrial arts, with its tools and 
machines; science, with its varied 
equipment; the kindergarten, with 
its blocks, sand box, rhythm instru- 
ments—all furnish infinite possibil- 
ities. Props of this sort are relative- 
ly easy to include in pictures, but 
don’t make the error of showing 
these activities in the coldest, most 
literal way. The great journalist- 
photographers owe their success, in 
part, to imagination accompanied 
by vigilance. They don’t trip their 
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shutters until the decisive moment 
when each little drama reaches its 
climax. ; 


More Money Needed 


Why build a new school? Why 
give the teachers a raise? Why have 
a network of school buses? Why 
are classes overcrowded? Just what 
are citizens of a community getting 
for their tax dollar? Direct ques- 
tions like these must be met with 
direct answers when the annual 
school budget comes up for a vote. 

Opponents of an increased budg- 
et must be properly exposed to the 


full facts if they are to be convinced 
that more money for schools is 
warranted rather than extravagant. 
This information is usually pub- 
lished in the local paper, or per- 
haps is presented in a brochure or 
folder. 

The verbal accounting is often a 
boring bill of particulars, a tire- 
some tale of woe which readers will 
glance at hastily. However, striking 
photographs, combined with the 
printed word, create a special qual- 
ity or illusion of direct, personal 
experience which can capture the 
reader’s attention and sustain his 
interest. 


The Schools Special Services 


The positive side of school af- 
fairs can produce pictures that are 
really “stoppers.” Often, the public 
has only sketchy knowledge of the 
school’s many important special 
services to the child. 

The subject of health is always 
popular in the columns of the daily 
papers. From the typical clinical 
setting, you can expand the possi- 
bilities for school-health picture 
coverage in other directions. 

The remedial work of the thera- 
pist should interest the public pay- 
ing for this specialized service. Let 
the photograph demonstrate exact- 
ly what a therapist does. Show in a 
real-life situation how important 
he is to the health and happiness 
of the young patients. 

The problem of the crippled or 
disabled child and the efforts made 
by the school to integrate him into 
the group of normal children can 
make a touching picture. School 
buses specially fitted for the crip- 
pled and special devices for the 
hard of hearing are easy to photo- 
graph. Such pictures will result in 
a greater awareness and keener un- 
derstanding by the public of the 
wide range of school responsibili- 
ties. 

The ability of the school to offer 
guidance or counseling to the child 
can be symbolized thru the camera 
in human-interest terms. Charac- 
terize the faculty adviser as one of 
the stabilizing influences in a 
child’s formative years. Focus the 
camera on the child’s thoughtful or 
troubled face, or personify the 
counselor in sharp detail as he uses 
his long experience and sound 
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judgment to solve the child’s indi- 
vidual problem. 

Special instructional opportuni- 
ties for the gifted child can be de- 
veloped or expanded into a worth- 
while picture story. It would be an 
idea story rather than an event 
story, since the feature requires ad- 
vance planning as well as much 
creative thinking. For example, 
you may wish to photograph the 
special creative projects that take 
place during a typical school day. 

After the day’s final bell has rung 
and the last student hurries out of 
school, the building takes on a 
whole new set of purposes. Evening 
activities in all their variety should 
be photographed. Here again is a 
possible subject for a picture story 
or group of pictures that would be 
welcomed by a newspaper’s feature 
editor. 


“Good Citizen” Activities 


People doing things out-of-doors 
are always a valuable source for 
active and lively pictures. School 
children and faculty members par- 
ticipate in community improve- 
ment in endless, novel ways. The 


alert photographer can easily cover 
campaigns for such causes as getting 
out the vote, better traffic safety, 
fire control, improved recreational 
facilities, or library fund-raising. 
And there are many similar proj- 
ects that help make the community 
a better place in which to live. 

An important part of the school 
story is the activities of school- 
board members. Their close atten- 
tion to the welfare of the school 
child should be made known to the 
whole community. Photographs can 
achieve intimate views of an official 
pursuing his work. 

Cornerstone ceremonies, ban- 
quets, and dedications are a few 
of the many affairs where school- 
board members or other officials 
should be given recognition by 
photographs. If you-want to attract 
readers, beware of the posed hand- 
shake, the monotonous standing 
group. Catch the candid action and 
try to express the true meaning of 
the event with sincerity. 


Captions and Copy 


Captions with photographs have 


a vital function. A caption must 


be brief, clear, and to the point. 
We expect the reader to scan the 
picture and caption almost simul- 
taneously. Avoid stating the obvi- 
ous in a picture caption; rather, 
add a bit of information that is 
not immediately explained by the 
picture alone. Sometimes there is a 
positive need for careful interpre- 
tation of a picture’s significance. 
Do not trust the reader’s ability to 
draw his own conclusions; rarely 
can a photograph communicate 
completely without an appropriate 
caption. 


Notes on Equipment 


Photographic coverage of school 
affairs can be done with a basic 
minimum of equipment. In addi- 
tion to the camera, you should have 
an exposure meter, a flash unit, a 
lightweight tripod, and possibly a 
few lens filters. It doesn’t take a 
thousand dollars’ worth of equip- 
ment to take photographs of pro- 
fessional quality, and it is not nec- 
essary to get involved with the 
countless other items and contriv- 
ances often collected by the serious 
amateur. + + 


Car-washing project to raise money for a good cause is a suitable 
topic for impressing the public with students’ socially useful efforts. 





Each One Reach One 


| THE first months of its second 
century, the National Educa- 
tion Association, powered by the 
expanded program, is moving for- 
ward rapidly and strongly. Even 
so, the full expanded program can 
not be attained until membership 
equals that of 1956-57. 

The NEA Board of Directors last 
summer adopted a budget for this 
school year which assumed (1) $10 
dues and (2) as many members as 
the previous year. The first assump- 
tion was validated by a four-to-one 
vote of the Representative As- 
sembly. The second assumption is 
now being tested. 


Tue following are some of the 
new added services: 

Educational services — This 
month at two NEA-sponsored and 
financed regional workshops, teach- 
ers, crossing subject-matter lines 
and grade levels, are working to- 
gether to make good teaching bet- 
ter. 

Additional staff service is 
strengthening NEA programs in 
elementary, rural, higher, and 
adult education; in science and 
social studies; in education of the 
gifted. Services soon to begin in- 
clude a consultant to help teach- 
ers use TV in the classroom, a 
United Nations observer for the 
NEA, and a convention coordina- 
tor. 

As these activities go forward, a 
committee is planning further 
NEA services in instruction. 

Professional development and 
welfare—Since last July, the new 
NEA salary consultant has pro- 
vided direct service to 25,000 teach- 
ers in 23 states. He is now booked 
thru April, and because calls for 
his services with local salary com- 
mittees have been so numerous, an 
additional consultant is to be em- 
ployed. 


Dr. Carr is NEA executive secretary. 
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suggests WILLIAM G. CARR 


The popular new NEA hand- 
book on salary scheduling (see the 
December JOURNAL, page 614) has 
met a definite need. 

The new associate secretary of 
the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Profession- 
al Standards will provide added 
service in teacher education and 
certification and will help the more 
than 200,000 Student NEA and 
FTA members, 

Information services and lay re- 
lations—Thru its new radio and 
TV office in New York and other 
activities, the Association has fo- 
cused public attention on school 
needs. In recent months, NEA per- 
sonalities and programs have been 
widely featured on all the major 
networks. For example, a TV 
audience of more than 27 million 
and a radio audience of over 4 mil- 
lion heard NEA’s 1958 legislative 
program treated as top news by 
leading commentators on Decem- 
ber 20. 

In addition, the NEA has just 
released a half-hour TV documen- 
tary on Satellites, Schools, and Sur- 
vival. 

The NEA is improving its publi- 
cations—in cgntent, appearance, 
and promotion. The expanded 
program is financing 16 extra pages 
for this issue of the JouRNAL. The 
NEA News, with wider coverage 
and distribution than heretofore, 
has appeared weekly instead of ir- 
regularly as in the past. 

Beginning this month, the NEA 
Research Bulletin will present con- 
cise summaries of 6 to 10 timely 
topics on which the Association has 
conducted research in the preced- 
ing three months. Detailed reports 
will appear in a new series of 
monographs. 

A program to interpret basic 
facts on school finance is under 
way. 

Cooperation of the NEA with 
lay organizations has been rein- 


forced. The joint committee of the 
NEA and the National School 
Boards Association is centering on 
personnel policies to recruit, pre- 
pare, and retain good teachers. 
Three workshops for magazine 
publishers on current educational 
problems have attracted the editors 
of the nation’s major magazines. 

Field operations—Personal con- 
tact between NEA staff and NEA 
members has increased by more 
than 10% this year. To make this 
possible, the field staff has been 
enlarged; 2 Western regional office 
has been set up; and three other 
regional field representatives are 
at work. Cooperative state projects 
continue. 

The Association has developed 
a portable exhibit to inform mem- 
bers about NEA services and pub- 
lications. It has been shown at 
many meetings across the country. 

Federal and state relations—On 
December 20, the NEA Legislative 
Commission announced a dynamic 
five-point legislative program (see 
page 102 of this JouRNAL). 

Administration—A new staff sal- 
ary schedule, put into effect Sep- 
tember 1, strengthens Association 
service by decreasing staff turnover 
and facilitating recruitment. 


FurTuer development of the ex- 
panded program will accompany 
attainment of the membership 
upon which the 1957-58 budget was 
predicated. 

Has the teacher across the hall 
joined the NEA? Across the state? 
If each member will recruit one 
more member—in an “each one 
reach one” campaign—the expand- 
ed program will enable a united 
profession to take full advantage of 
the current unprecedented public 
interest in better education. + + 
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Special Journal Feature 


The following 11 pages are de- 
voted to a fresh consideration 


of America’s educational needs 
in a satellite-haunted world. 


Let's Keep Our Balance 


LYMAN V. GINGER 


ow shall we face the present 
H challenge to education? This 
is no time for a “business as usual” 
attitude for education any more 
than for our military establishment 
or other vital phases of American 
life. Nor is it a time for an abrupt 
upheaval or complete reorganiza- 
tion of our balanced program of 
education for all. 

Reappraisal from the elementary 
schools thru colleges and universi- 
ties is in order. Proper education 
in science and mathematics for stu- 
dents at all educational levels is of 
unquestioned importance, but oth- 
er studies are equally essential. The 
foundation of our educational sys- 
tem, built thru generations of ex- 
perience, is a balanced program of 
education in all the major disci- 
plines of learning. 


Our system of education seeks to 
develop citizens who can and will 
make intelligent choices in a free 
society. We shall need mathemati- 
cians and scientists to explore new 
frontiers. We shall need business 
and labor leaders who can make our 
economic system work. We shall 
need legal minds and public ad- 
ministrators who can operate a gov- 
ernment of free men in a complex 
technological age. We shall need 
doctors and nurses for health of 
body and mind. 

We shall need musicians, minis- 
ters, artists, poets, and novelists who 
can serve the spiritual and esthetic 
aspirations of a free people. We 
shall need persons with many other 
kinds of talents. And, above all, we 
shall need qualified educators to 
teach all the pupils who will enter 
these callings. 

We shall have all the human re- 
sources to supply these needs if we 
identify the special talents of all our 
boys and girls and provide oppor- 
Dr. Ginger, NEA president, is dean, 
College of Education, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. 


tunities for their full development. 

All of our people, regardless of 
vocation, must be citizens who will 
guard and promote the basic prin- 
ciples of our free society. Each 
worker, whatever his field, will be 
a better citizen and a better special- 
ist if his education is balanced. 
Some understanding of the social 
sciences and the arts will contribute 
to the stature of the scientist or the 
mathematician: Some understand- 
ing of the role of the physical and 
natural sciences in modern society 
is essential for all our citizens. 
Many leading scientists have spoken 
in behalf of the humanities and the 
arts, of a balanced curriculum for 
our schools. 


Mucu good can come from the 
current evaluation of our educa- 
tional program. On the other hand, 
much harm can result from a hasty 
or ill-considered approach. The 
principal studies now represented 
in our schools were not lightly in- 
troduced. The curriculum of our 
American schools has been devel- 
cped in response io the unique 
needs of all the children and youth 
in our American society. Any 
changes have been authorized by 
boards of education. 

The present turn of events re- 
quires that citizens, board mem- 
bers, administrators, and teachers 
re-examine the existing program of 
studies. There should be searching 
evaluation as to how the principal 
fields of learning can best serve the 
purposes of our free society in this 
critical era. It is here that the ad- 
monition against a “business as us- 
ual” attitude applies with real 
force. 


ALexanver G. Korot in his re- 
cent book, Soviet Education for Sci- 
ence and Technology, concludes 
that “evidence here examined 
would suggest that the nature of the 
Soviet challenge is not expressed in 


numbers, nor even in quality, but 
in the degree to which national ed- 
ucation and training efforts and 
performance are consonant with na- 
tional goals. The essence of the 
challenge for the United States, 
therefore, is not to permit the 
scale, character, flexibility, vigor, 
and quality of American education 
to lag behind its expanding goals 
and responsibilities.” 

In our current attention to Soviet 
developments, we must be con- 
cerned with the intellectual capac- 
ity of the Russian people in fields 
other than science. Now, as in the 
past, music and the theater are re- 
ceiving considerable attention in 
Russia. Some of the outstanding 
composers and conductors, per- 
forming groups, and artists are be- 
ing sent to countries thruout the 
world. To the World’s Fair in Brus- 
sels in 1958 will be sent some of 
their best music and ballet—sym- 
bols of Russian cultural achieve- 
ments. 

In a recent article in Foreign Af- 
fairs, scientist Lloyd V. Berkner 
speaks of the intellectual achieve- 
ment of Russian scientists in 
launching the satellites and the 
need for developing our program 
in this area but adds “. . . imagi- 
native new efforts must be made to 
provide wider and better education 
in all the disciplines and for the en- 
couragement of literature and the 
arts. And we must learn to use 
achievements in these fields to show 
the world the merit of the political 
system in which they have ma- 
tured.” 

Our citizens must be prepared in- 
tellectually, physically, technically, 
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morally, and esthetically to under- 
stand and work with the other peo- 
ples of the world. A narrowed pro- 
gram of education will not so equip 
them. 


As scIENCE increasingly succeeds 
in its control over the physical 
world about us, it is possible for 
our children to achieve in the years 
ahead an age far richer in terms of 
culture and spiritual values. But 
this can happen only as our educa- 
tional program lays the foundations 
for understandings and apprecia- 
tions on the part of all of our young 
people. 

As our technology develops ever 
more machines to perform work, 
there will be increasing leisure time 
for individuals to use in self-devel- 
opment as human beings and in the 
performance of their responsibili- 
ties as citizens. A well-balanced 
program of education will help 
them to take advantage of this new 
opportunity. 

“The real need,” said the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, in its 
recent statement, The Contempo- 
rary Challenge to American Edu- 
cation, “is for those qualities of 
mind and spirit which will enable 
the American people to survive in 
times of tension and to achieve 
their own ideals. The preservation 
of democracy, the building of a 
lasting peace, and the guarantee of 
respect for the dignity of each hu- 
man being, all demand an educa- 
tion of such scope and diversity as 
to enable every American child to 
rise to his own best potential.” 

Let’s keep our balance in educa- 


tion. # # 


to a balanced program. 
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@ This Journal feature presents a number of points of view about the 
teaching of science, mathematics, and the humanities—now and in the 
future. Some of them are developed at length, but below are two brief 
considerations of the topic, plus information about reprints and addi- 
tional pertinent material available from NEA headquarters. 


Sputnik-Centered? 


Dunrinc the next decade, teachers will 
give all-out support to science, mathe- 
matics, and technology. Supersonic 
speed and stratospheric temperatures 
will be common terms in our text- 
books. New. units of learning on rock- 
ets, ballistics, and astrophysics will be 
included in science courses. Guidance 
services will help boys.and girls with 
special aptitude to enter technical and 
scientific courses. We cannot escape 
the discipline of hard and patient ef- 
fort before us. 

But if, in our outer-space hysteria, 
we should insist that our children be- 
come locked together in a dance of 
hatred with a passion to destroy our 
enemies, if our schools should become 
mere knowledge factories, we will be- 
come more and more like that which 
we fear. If the torch of spiritual light 
which is our heritage should flicker 
and die, what would be left worth 
fighting for? 

Man is not divided into three parts 
like ancient Gaul. He is a total person- 
ality. If the body is destroyed, the re- 
sult is physical death. If the mind is 
enslaved, the result is _ intellectual 
death. And whoever has looked into 
the physical eyes of one spiritually 
dead would not deny that by compari- 
son, physical death is far less terrifying. 

—JOHN W. HAROLD, superintendent, 
Cedar Falls, lowa. 


Social-Studies Resolution 


Tue American people are con- 
fronted today with the grave issue of 
the survival of our civilization, and 
possibly of mankind itself. To meet 
this challenge, many proposals are 
being advanced for altering the con- 
tent of American education. Most of 
these proposals suggest an increased 
cmphasis on the natural sciences and 
on mathematics. 

The National Council for the Social 
Studies is in agreement with this po- 
sition. However, science and mathe- 
matics themselves, important as they 
are, cannot provide solutions to many 
of the grave problems that we face 
today. The most serious issues of our 


time lie within the field of human 
affairs. For the solutions to these 
problems, we must look to the social 
sciences and to the humanities. 

The present crisis demands that we 
Strengthen every aspect of American 
education—the natural sciences and 
mathematics, the social sciences, and 
the humanities. The ideals and aspira- 
tions of a free society and its demo- 
cratic institutions depend upon an 
educational program that is concerned 
with the entire breadth and depth of 
human experience. To this all-impor- 
tant objective, the social sciences can 
make a great and distinctive contribu- 
tion. 

Therefore, the NCSS urges that, in 
the current crisis confronting our 
country, sustained and vigorous atten- 
tion must be given to the fundamental 
role of the social sciences in the edu- 
cation of American Youth. 

—Resolution passed by the National 
Council for the Social Studies (an NEA 
department), November 29, 1957. 


Hogs, Ax Handles, and Woodpeck- 
ers, a new pamphlet available from 
the American Association of School 
Administrators, NEA, takes a common- 
sensible and reassuring look at Ameri- 
can education as seen in the light of 
the sputnik moons. 1958. 8p. $1 per 
dozen; $8 per hundred. AASA, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


The nation’s most pressing educa- 
tional needs are discussed in The Con- 
temporary Challenge to American 
Education, issued last month by the 
Educational Policies Commission, NEA- 
AASA. It includes valuable appendixes 
giving statistical comparisons of edu- 
cation in the United States and the 
Soviet Union. 1958. 3lp. 35¢. Quantity 
discounts. Order from NEA. The EPC 
statement (without appendixes) will 
appear in the March JOURNAL. 


A reprint of this month’s special 
JourNnaAL feature on science, mathe- 
matics, and the humanities also in- 
cludes the EPC statement. 20¢ per 
copy in quantities of 10 or more; single 
copies, 30¢. (For information about 
other special-feature reprints, see page 
142.) 
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CLENCK 


ROBERT H. CARLETON 


o SAY that-“today there is wide- 
‘Dee concern for the teaching 
of science” would be the under- 
statement of the year. The reason, 
of course, is the fact that thé 
launching of the Russian earth 
satellites has dramatically brought 
into focus the tremendous chal- 
lenge of Soviet education, science, 
and technology. 

Rather than panic or quail be- 
cause a couple of sputniks have 
been circling overhead, we Ameri- 
can science teachers—all teachers, 
in fact—must and will meet our 
full responsibilities. 

Many interested persons’ and 
groups are willing and determined 


Mr. Carleton is executive secretary, Na- 
tional Science Teachers Association, 
an NEA department. 


to help extend and strengthen the 
teaching of science at all levels. It 
is imperative, however, that these 
people be provided with a correct 
picture of science teaching in the 
schools of today. 

Unfortunately, in the past year 
or two, certain false or misleading 
statements and statistics have been 
issued by some prominent persons. 
These false notions must be cor- 
rected. Teachers and other readers 
of the JouRNAL have perhaps the 
first responsibility to serve as 
sources of reliable information for 
others. 

Therefore, the purposes of this 
article are (1) to report briefly 
some statistics On science courses 
and enrolments; (2) to review 
some of the kinds of assistance 
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that have been available to schools 
and teachers; (3) to list some agen- 
cies which currently provide serv- 
ices, materials, and programs for 
improving science teaching; (4) to 
suggest some opportunities, needs, 
and responsibilities now and in the 
months ahead at local, state, and 
national levels. 


Science Courses and 
Enrolments 


The most recent study of science 
enrolments in public high schools 
made by the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion revealed that during the year 
1956-57: 

Enrolment in biology was equal 
to 75% of the total enrolment in 
the tenth grade, the grade at which 
this science course is commonly 
given. 

Enrolment in chemistry was 
equal to 35% of the total enrol- 
ment in the eleventh grade, the 
grade at which this course is com- 
monly given. 

Enrolment in physics was equal 
to 24% of the total enrolment in 
the twelfth grade, the grade at 
which this course is commonly 
given. 

Of the schools having eleventh 
and twelfth grades, 18% did not 
offer either chemistry or physics in 
1956-57; but these schools are the 
very small ones, having perhaps 35 
to 50 pupils and enrolling only 
4.8% of all pupils in these two 
grades. 

These figures will be interpreted 
differently by various persons as to 
how satisfactory a state of affairs 
they represent. Nevertheless, they 
are in sharp contrast to figures 
quoted by those who have been 
telling us that “half the U.S. high 
schools do not teach chemistry and 
physics”; that “only eight out of 
100 students study chemistry and 
only five study physics.” 

Quality of instruction is another 
matter, of course, and so is the 
matter of making valid compari- 
sons with Russian schools. It re- 
mains to be shown how well our 
teaching of general science to prac- 
tically all junior high-school pupils 
for one or more years, plus biology, 
chemistry, and physics as stated 
above, compares with the Russian 
four years of chemistry and five 
years of physics for young Ivan. 
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Steps Toward Improvement 


Certain far-seeing groups and 
agencies are already providing as- 
sistance for strengthening school 
science teaching. A brief review of 
illustrative programs may be help- 
ful in pointing the way to realistic 
actions for now and the future. 

1. The Westinghouse Science 
Talent Search was established in 
1942. Since then, 224,916 able boys 
and girls have taken the qualifying 
examination; 4,500 winners and 
honorable mentions have shared 
$165,000 in Westinghouse scholar- 
ships and an estimated $4 million 
from other sources. The side ef- 
fects of this program on the atti- 
tudes of other boys and girls toward 
science are inestimable. 

2. The annual program of Sci- 
ence Achievement Awards for stu- 
dents in grades seven thru 12 is 
now in its seventh year. Sponsored 
by the American Society for Metals 
and conducted by the National Sci- 
ence Teachers Association, this ac- 
tivity has been reaching over 25,000 
pupils each year. Cash awards and 
recognition certificates have been 
issued to more than 6,000 boys and 
girls who have completed and re- 
ported projects in science. 

3. Summer programs of special 
study for science teachers date back 
a dozen years or more to the first 
fellowship offerings of the General 
Electric Company and the West- 
inghouse Educational Foundation. 
During the intervening years, sev- 
eral other business-industry firms 
have concluded that this is one of 
the best ways for them to invest 
their money in the scientific future 
of America. 


Who Is Doing What? 


By tradition and by law our 
country puts the responsibility for 
educational programs on state and 
local authorities; hence it seems 
obvious that they should be first in 
line to give teachers: and schools 
much of the help they need. How- 
ever, it seems that increasing num- 
bers of teachers and schoolmen are 
seeking advice and help from vari- 


TICS, AND THE HUMANITIES 


ous national agencies as they move 
toward revisions in course content 
and the redesign of curriculums 
and instructional procedures in sci- 
ence. Here is a brief run-down of 
some of these agencies, their ad- 
dresses, and what they have to 
offer. 

The National Science Teachers 
Association (an NEA department), 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C., publishes The Science 
Teacher, the Elementary School 
Science Bulletin, and Tomorrow’s 
Scientists (a student publication); 
administers the Future Scientists of 
America Foundation, which is sup- 
ported mostly by financial grants 
from business-industry groups; is 
now conducting the second year of 
STAR Awards for Science Teach- 
ers under a grant from the Nation- 
al Cancer Institute; has recently 
appointed a Commission on Edu- 
cation in the Basic Sciences to 
study the science curriculum and 
encourage or carry out appropriate 
research and development in this 
area. 

Science Service, 1719 N St., N.W., 
Washington 5, D.C., conducts West- 
inghouse Science Talent Search; 
provides services and materials 
thru its Science Clubs of America 
organization; publishes Science 


News Letter and Chemistry (for stu- 





dents); conducts the National Sci- 
ence Fair in cooperation with vari- 
ous newspapers. 

American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, 1501 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 
5, D.C., is now conducting the Sci- 
ence Teaching Improvement Pro- 
gram under a grant from the Car- 
negie Corporation; administers the 
Traveling Libraries for High 
Schools project, sponsored by ‘the 
National Science Foundation. 

National Science Foundation, 
Washington 25, D.C., has worked 
toward strengthening high-school 
science teaching by spending about 
$9 million annually of its annual 
budget as provided and specified 
by Congress the past two years. It 
provides grants to colleges and uni- 
versities for the Summer Institutes 
program and for the Academic 
Year Institutes; has contributed 
heavily to the Physical Science 
Study project. 

U.S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., a main source of 
statistical information on school 
science enrolments and course of- 
ferings, provides some consultative 
services thru field work by special- 
ists in science teaching; publishes 
bulletins and booklets relating to 
the teaching of science in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 

Teachers and others who may 
wish more detailed information 
about the services and programs of 
the above agencies should write di- 
rectly to the addresses given. Here 
again, it would seem, are sources of 
assistance about which teachers 
should be fully informed; many 
more should avail themselves of the 
offerings provided than now do so. 


Opportunities, Needs, and 
Responsibilities 
Increased efforts by various 


groups are needed at local, state, 
and national levels to improve the 
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teaching of science. Listed below 
are a few suggestions for action at 
each level. 


At the local level: 


1. Form a committee, made up 
of lay and school personnel, on the 
improvement of science teaching. 

2. Set up a conference with ex- 
pert consultants to determine the 
criteria for an excellent science 
program. 

3. Make a searching survey of sci- 
ence teaching in the local schools 
which will culminate in an action 
program for improvement. 

4. Plan both immediate and 
long-range action on such matters 
as: 

a. Improved salary schedules to 
attract and hold competent teach- 
ers and supervisors of science 

b. Improved teaching schedules 
and nonteaching assignments for 
science teachers 

c. Improved facilities, equip- 
ment, and materials for instruction 

d. Improved supervision and co- 
ordination of the science program 
in grades one thru 12 

e. Improved curriculum for sci- 
ence in grades one thru 12 

f. Opportunities for  science- 
teaching personnel to update their 
knowledge of subject matter and 
techniques of teaching 

g. Better provisions for identify- 
ing and providing for the science- 
talented student 

5. Encourage local science teach- 
ers to participate in the activities 
of such organizations as the Na- 
tional Science Teachers Associa- 
tion. 

6. Improve the counseling and 
guidance of young people with re- 
spect to career opportunities in sci- 
ence by enlisting the help of local 
science personnel and _ involving 
them in classroom instruction and 
student projects. 

7. Place some or all science teach- 
ers on Il-month employment so 
they can make plans, prepare ma- 
terials, and take part in improve- 
ment programs. 


At the state level: 


1. Form a state advisory com- 
mittee for science teaching to be 
made up of representatives from 
industry, lay groups, scientific so- 
cieties, and education. 


2. Plan state regional confer- 
ences on the problems, needs, and 
action plans for upgrading science 
teaching in elementary, secondary, 
and teacher-education institutions. 

3. Provide adequate consultant 
or supervisory personnel to insure 
the coordination of all activities 
directed toward the upgrading of 
science teaching. 

4. Thru cooperation -of industry, 
lay groups, etc., provide state and/ 
or regional science-teaching re- 
source centers where local schools 
could obtain: 

a. Equipment kits, books, visual 
and other aids for science teaching 
in rural and small-town schools 
from roving mobile units 

b. Advice on facilities and equip- 
ment for science teaching 

c. Guidance on curriculum re- 
vision, etc. 

5. Provide continuing develop- 
ment and evaluation of the state 
curriculum in science at all instruc- 
tional levels. 

6. Provide institutes and work- 
shops in the teacher-education cen- 
ters where teachers can secure up- 
dating courses in subject matter 
and teaching techniques. 


At the national level: 


1. Provide dynamic leadership 
for state and local school systems 
in upgrading science teaching. 

2. Increase the personnel at the 
national level to make possible im- 
proved consultant service to state 
and local school systems. 

3. Increase the number of insti- 
tutes and workshops supported by 
federal funds for the upgrading of 
science teachers. 

4. Expand the federal institute 
and workshop program to provide 
for junior high-school and elemen- 
tary teachers of science as well as 
for training science consultants. 

5. Aid the states on a matching- 
fund basis to provide adequate con- 
sultant service for science in every 
state. 

6. Aid the states on a matching- 
fund basis to greatly improve the 
facilities, equipment, and aids for 
science teaching. 

7. Provide a program of scholar- 
ships and fellowships to encourage 
and assist in the full development 
of scientific talent for teaching and 
research. # # 
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oo during and _ following 
World War II pointed out the 
basic importance, in the modern 
age, of training in mathematics and 
science. Events since then—and es- 
pecially the advent of Sputnik I 
and II—have made it clear that our 
very survival as a nation may de- 
pend on adequate training in these 
subjects. In this article, we wish to 
take a look at the present situation 
and needs in the teaching of math- 


Mr. Ahrendt is executive secretary, Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics, an NEA department. Photo, 
Cleveland Public Schools. 
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MATHEMATICS 


MYRL H. AHRENDT 


ematics to our country’s 
school students. 


high- 


Present Student Performance 


Many studies have been made 
during recent years of the perform- 
ance of today’s students in basic 
subjects—including mathematics— 
as compared with that of their 
parents or grandparents. The re- 
sults of these studies indicate that 
modern students perform as well as, 
and usually much better than, 
students of the “good old days.” 

According to a survey by the 
U.S. Armed Forces Institute, for 


example, pupils know more about 
mathematics now than in former 
years. In 1943, the General Educa- 
tion Development Test was given 
to 35,530 high-school seniors. In 
1955, the same test was given to 
38,773 high-school seniors. The en- 
tire distribution of scores had shift- 
ed up about five percentile points. 
In mathematics, the improvement 
was even greater. 


Offerings and Enrolments 


In the fall of 1956, a U.S. Office 
of Education survey showed that 
nearly 414 million youth were en- 
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rolled in mathematics in our pub- 
lic high schools. This number is 
nearly two-thirds of the pupils en- 
rolled in grades 9 thru 12 and more 
than half the pupils in the age 
group 14 thru 17. 

The enrolments in high-school 
mathematics increased from 2,957,- 
000 in 1948 to 4,401,000 in 1956, 
or 48.8% for the eight-year period. 
During this same period the total 
number of high-school pupils in- 
creased about 30%. Algebra enrol- 
ments increased about 45%; plane 
geometry about 30%. Briefly stated, 
there were increases in the high- 
school mathematics enrolments 
from 1948 to 1956 and in most 
cases they were equal to or larger 
than the increase in high-school 
enrolments. 

The data from this survey show 
that approximately two-thirds of 
the present high-school youth take 
elementary algebra, about four out 
of 10 take plane geometry, and one- 
third take intermediate algebra. 

The data further revealed that 
one-fifth of the high schools did 
not offer plane geometry, normally 
a tenth-grade subject; two-thirds 
offered neither trigonometry nor 
solid geometry, twelfth-grade sub- 
jects. However, most of the schools 
that did not offer the above math- 
ematics courses were schools with 
small enrolments. 

In the twelfth grade, some of the 
schools offered special courses in 
advanced mathematics or consumer 
mathematics. Nevertheless, 100,000 


high-school seniors were in schools 
where no mathematics of any kind 
above the tenth grade was offered. 


Improving the Mathematics 
Curriculum 


The high-school curriculum in 
mathematics has been accused of 
being 50 to 100 years out-of-date. 
Critics have urged that more of the 
new or so-called “modern” mathe- 
matics should be put into the high- 
school curriculum. Just how much 
change can and should be made in 
the high-school mathematics curric- 
ulum will have to be determined 
partly by experiment. A number of 
studies and experiments are under 
way, such as those being conducted 
by the Commission on Mathematics 
of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board and the University of 
Illinois Committee on _ School 
Mathematics. 

The over-all job of curriculum 
revision, including courses for the 
general or noncollege-bound stu- 
dent, is being attempted by the 
National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics (an NEA _ depart- 
ment) thru a comprehensive study 
planned by its Secondary-School 
Curriculum Committee. The coun- 
cil has also contributed to the 
broad project of curriculum revi- 
sion thru articles in its journals 
and thru the publication of its 23rd 
yearbook, Insights into Modern 
Mathematics (single copy to coun- 
cil members, $4.75; $5.75 for others, 
quantity discounts) . This book was 
designed to present to secondary- 
school mathematics teachers and 
others background and _ reference 
material in modern mathematics. 

Other studies in curriculum revi- 
sion are being conducted at the 
University of Maryland, Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology, and Ball 
State Teachers College in Indiana. 

Illinois, New Hampshire, North 
Carolina, Kansas, New Jersey, Vir- 
ginia, and Mississippi are examples 
of states whose state departments of 
education have made recent studies 
of their high-school programs in 
mathematics. Oklahoma has a spe- 
cial organization, “The Frontiers 
of Science,” which is devoted to the 
improvement of instruction in 
mathematics and science. Added to 
these are many local experiments. 

Altho many persons are making 


contributions to mathematics edu- 
cation, there are few large team 
projects. The solutions to many of 
the most important problems in 
mathematics education are beyond 
the resources of an_ individual. 
There is a need for the support of 
more team-research projects by in- 
dustry and government agencies. 
The University of Illinois curricu- 
lum project in high-school mathe- 
matics is an example of such a co- 
operative venture. 


Inservice Training 


There has been a growing em- 
phasis in recent years on inservice 
training of mathematics teachers, 
especially thru institutes and work- 
shops. 

The institute program for the 
mathematics teachers began to as- 
sume large proportions in 1957, 
when to the existing state and lo- 
cally sponsored institutes were 
added 95 summer institutes and 16 
academic-year institutes sponsored 
by the National Science Founda- 
tion for science and mathematics 
teachers. Fifteen of the summer in- 
stitutes and two of the academic- 
year institutes were for mathemat- 
ics teachers alone, while many of 
the others also included mathemat- 
ics teachers. 

The 1958 National Science Foun- 
dation institute program is com- 
posed of 108 summer institutes, 11 
of which will be for mathematics 
teachers only. During the 1958-59 
academic year, there will be 17 in- 
stitutes, two of which will be exclu- 
sively for mathematics teachers. 


Guiding the Talented Student 


In recent years, teachers of math- 
ematics have become especially con- 
scious of their obligations to the 
talented student. In the fall of 
1952, the U.S. Office of Education 
sponsored a conference on the tal- 
ented in science and mathematics. 
National interest in the superior 
pupil is evidenced by publications 
from the U.S. Office of Education 
such as Talented in Mathematics 
and Science, The Superior Pupil in 
Junior High School Mathematics, 
and Teaching Rapid and Slow 
Learners in High School. 

Many schools have experimented 
with programs for the superior pu- 
pil. This activity is reflected in a 
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pamphlet entitled Program Provi- 
sions for the Mathematically Gifted 
Student in the Secondary School, 
just published by the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathemat- 
ics. Teachers of mathematics realize 
that much research remains to be 
done about the nature of giftedness 
in mathematics and how such gift- 
edness can be detected early. 


Demand for and Supply of 
Mathematics Teachers 


The shortage of qualified teach- 
ers is particularly acute in the area 
of mathematics. One large city 
school reported in the falleof 1957 
that 25% of its mathematics teach- 
ers are teaching “out of the field.” 
In 1956-57, our high schools em- 
ployed about 5,000 new teachers 
whose major responsibility was to 
teach mathematics. Yet in 1956 our 
colleges graduated only 2,544 per- 
sons who were qualified in this 
area, and only 1,700 of these ac- 
tually entered teaching. 

Obviously, then, the great major- 
ity of new teachers of mathematics 
are inadequately qualified. This 
constitutes a serious problem, for as 
Howard L. Bevis, chairman of the 
President’s Committee for Scien- 
tists and Engineers, points out: 
“High-school teachers more than 
any other group mold the lives of 
students. If our teachers themselves 
do not know science and mathemat- 
ics very well, they are not going to 
be flaming evangelists.” 

Of the few who are prepared to 
teach mathematics, only about two- 
thirds enter teaching, and many of 
these leave the profession in a few 
years. A recent study of the grad- 
uates of one college showed that of 
those who entered mathematics 
teaching only one-third remained 
after seven years. . 

Why do many mathematics teach- 
ers fail to continue teaching? Evi- 
dence indicates the salary is a strong 
motivating factor. A study of a 
group of mathematics teachers in 
one state who left the profession for 
other positions showed that in their 
new job they had received a begin- 
ning salary nearly $2,000 more than 
the average salary of the mathemat- 
ics teachers in that state. 

The average salary for a begin- 
ning teacher with a bachelor’s de- 
gree is about $3,000 a year. A survey 
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of 200 industrial companies indi- 
cates the average starting salary in 
1958 for an engineering graduate 
will be nearly $6,000. While factory 
wages have gone up an average of 
56%, teachers’ salaries have gone 


up only 7%. 


USSR Versus USA Mathematics 
Education 


A recent report by the U.S. Office 
of Education on Soviet secondary 
education indicates that consider- 
able emphasis is placed in the 
USSR on mathematics in the sec- 
ondary school. 

A study of the USSR secondary- 
school program reveals that it is so 
different in objective and organiza- 
tion that a comparison of a specific 
statistic is often misleading. 

For example, a pupil in the 
USSR is required to study algebra 
for five years and in the USA 
only one year. For this statement to 
be meaningful, one must consider 
that the USSR pupil studies algebra 
only two or three days a week for 
the five-year period. 

In the USA, the high-school pu- 
pil receives instruction in algebra 
five days a week for one year or, if 
he continues in mathematics, for 
two years. Furthermore, he gets 
additional instruction or practice 
in algebra in other subjects such 
as eighth-grade arithmetic, plane 
geometry, and trigonometry, which, 
because of the different curriculum 
organization, is not received in the 
USSR. 

Approximately 20% of the time 
in the Russian grade school and 
high school is devoted to mathe- 
matics. This is roughly the same 
amount of time that a college- 
bound student with interest in 
mathematics spends in the USA. 


Needs for Immediate Action 


The high-school mathematics cur- 
riculum needs to be revised and im- 
proved. Many groups of teachers 
are restudying the mathematics cur- 
riculum and re-evaluating their 
teaching methods in an attempt to 
stimulate more effective learning. 
Large, worthwhile curriculum-de- 
velopment projects require experi- 
mentation involving expenditures 
beyond local budgets. Financial aid 
needs to be provided for developing 
mathematics material in harmony 


with modern scientific 
ments, 

Many of the present mathematics 
teachers need additional college- 
mathematics courses to bring them 
up to date or to qualify them for 
complete certification. The insti- 
tutes sponsored by the National 
Science Foundation have made a 
valuable contribution in_ these 
areas. Such opportunities need to 
be made available for more mathe- 
matics teachers, not only during the 
summer, but as inservice training 
during the school year. 

The increasing importance of 
mathematics instruction places a 
grave responsibility on state depart- 
ments of education and large-city 
school systems for improving their 
service to mathematics teachers. 
Competent consultants need to be 
provided for these teachers. 

Guidance of high-school pupils 
needs to be improved. Many of our 
capable pupils are not motivated 
to go to college. They do not realize 
the importance of education and of 
the study of high-school mathemat- 
ics. Guidance advisers, mathematics 
teachers, and parents should unite 
in guiding our capable youth to 
advanced study in mathematics. 

Scholarships should be provided 
for needy pupils with high poten- 
tial in mathematics. Lack of money 
is the foremost reason for failure 
of youth to attend college. We 
spend millions of dollars to develop 
the natural resources of our na- 
tion; we must provide money to 
develop our human resources. 

Teachers’ salaries must be more 
nearly commensurate with their 
training and responsibilities. In- 
dustry, government, and the public 
should cooperate in seeing that 
funds are provided for adequate 
salary for those who are guiding 
the potential scientific leaders of 
our nation, 

There needs to be intensive pub- 
licity on the importance to our 
youth of good mathematics instruc- 
tion. Without proper high-school 
mathematics instruction, many op- 
portunities are closed for students 
at the college level. 

Once our citizenry realizes that 
mathematics is important for high- 
school pupils and that teachers 
are inadequately paid, we can ex- 
pect action to be taken. #+# + 
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HE purpose of education may be 
7 stated as making available to 
man the facts and tools that are 
necessary to an understanding of 
his physical, biological, and social 
environment. This includes under- 
standing man himself and his re- 
lations with his fellow men. 

A relatively new tool in this great 
adventure is basic science. This 
tool has revealed a consistent uni- 
verse. It has shown that if nature 
is asked a question by way of ex- 
periment at two different times, 
and the conditions of the experi- 
ment are the same, nature will give 
identical answers on both occasions. 
Niels Bohr, distinguished atomic 
physicist of Denmark, has described 
this body of knowledge as resulting 
from techniques that have enabled 
man to place limiting values on his 
preconceptions. 

In basic science, the great stim- 
ulus is curiosity—the desire to know 


for the sake of knowing. 


Aristotle was convinced that 
when bodies fall to the earth they 


Dr. Gustavson, who taught college 
chemistry for many years, has held 
numerous administrative posts, includ- 
ing those of dean of the graduate 
school and president of the University 
of Colorado, chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, and dean of faculties 
and executive vice-president of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He is now president 
of Resources for the Future, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


This statement is adapted from Dr. 
Gustavson’s speech at the Conference 
on the American High School, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, October 28-30,1957. The 
conference was sponsored by the uni- 
versity in collaboration with the Nation- 
al Citizens Council for Better Schools. 


fall with a velocity depending upon 
their weight. Because it seemed to 
be common sense, his idea was 
generally accepted for thousands of 
years. 

It was Galileo’s idea that bodies 
might fall with velocity independ- 
ent of their weight. This did not 
seen like common sense. Galileo 
carried out a visual demonstration, 
according to tradition at least, by 
dropping bodies of different 
weights from the top of the leaning 
tower of Pisa so the students and 
professors of the university could 
see them fall side by side. 

The difference between Galileo 
and Aristotle was not primarily in 
the significance of their convic- 
tions, because if neither convic- 
tion had led to the simple experi- 
ment of falling bodies, the true 
nature of the velocity of falling 
bodies would not have been dis- 
covered. It is the technique which 
is important. 

Let us contrast this with a con- 
ception of art, which may be de- 
fined as a body of accomplishment 
obtained by realizing preconcep- 
tions. If you would paint a portrait 
of Abraham Lincoln, you must first 
develop within your own mind a 
conception of the painting. You 
decide whether you are painting 
the rail splitter, the Indian fighter, 
the weary war President. You ex- 
amine paintings, photographs, and 
various pieces of art representing 
the great emancipator, and then 
you start to work with brush and 
paint and canvas. 


But there is nothing in the paint- 
ing process that tells you whether 
you are right or wrong, and your 
success as a painter depends upon 
how closely the final product repre- 
sents the preconceptions that you 
started with. 


Science leads to invention—the 
building of contrivances or instru- 
ments or the development of new 
methods serving some desired pur- 
pose and based upon the informa- 
tion discovered as a result of cu- 
riosity. Inventions today are taken 
over by the engineer, who makes 
the invention available to large 
numbers of people by developing 
mass-production methods. The fol- 
lowing examples will illustrate this 
point. 

Diabetes is a very old disease. 
For thousands of years, man has 
recognized a disease where the 
urine contains sugar and where in- 
dividuals become weak and die. 
Shortly before 1890 two scientists, 
von Mering and Minkowski, with 
no thought of diabetes, tried to find 
out what part the pancreas, an 
organ which pours its juices into 
the intestine, played in the diges- 
tive process. 

They removed the pancreas from 
dogs. Nothing very much seemed to 
happen as far as the digestion of 
food was concerned. But, accord- 
ing to tradition, the animal care- 
taker observed that bees coming 
thru the laboratory windows con- 
gregated on the urine of these ani- 
mals. This was reported to von 
Mering and Minkowski, who quick- 
ly proved the urine contained sug- 
ar. They had established experi- 
mental diabetes. 

Following the clue of this funda- 
mental science discovery, a group 





of Canadians, under the leadership 
of F. G. Banting, succeeded in iso- 
lating in impure form the substance 
from the pancreas which we call 
insulin and which, when injected 
into the animal with experimental 
diabetes or the human being with 
spontaneous diabetes, enables him 
to burn his sugar. The disease is 
controlled. 

This is the development based on 
the basic science of von Mering and 
Minkowski. Somewhat. later, this 
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substance was isolated in pure form 
by John Abel of Johns Hopkins 
University. In the meantime engi- 
neers had taken over. Methods of 
large-scale production were used, 
and insulin was produced in such 
quantities that diabetic patients 
anywhere in the world could be re- 
lieved of their diabetic difficulty. 
A chemist by the name of Schwei- 
zer was challenged by the fact that 
cellulose—the basic substance of 
plant life—is highly insoluble. After 


considerable experimentation, he 


discovered that it could be dis- 
solved in a solution of copper 
hydroxide and ammonia. This was 
a basic science discovery. 

Some years later, Comte Hilaire 
de Chardonnet saw the possibility 
of dissolving cellulose, then forc- 
ing it thru a tiny orifice into an 
acid, causing the cellulose to sep- 
arate out in very fine threads. This 
is the basic invention of rayon. 
The engineer has mass-produced 
this form of rayon along with 
others, and now it is available in 
tremendous quantities to mankind. 
Nylon has a similar history. The 
result has been increasing use of 
these synthetic fibers to clothe man. 

The basic scientific discoveries of 
Faraday and the fundamental theo- 
retical work of Maxwell in elec- 
tromagnetic wave theory, coupled 
with the basic work of many in- 
vestigators on vacuum tubes, have 
given us radio and television. In- 
dustry has mass-produced these in- 
ventions so that it is now difficult 
to find any place on the globe that 
is not equipped with one or both 
of these great inventions. Woodrow 
Wilson was not able to reach many 
more people with his voice than 
Lincoln or Demosthenes. Today 
millions can see and hear our 
leaders. 

These inventions, capable of 
such great educational contribu- 
tions, have also made possible the 
sale of tremendous quantities of 
medicines of questionable efficacy 
and have increased the consump- 
tion of certain food products by ad- 
vertising statements so cleverly pro- 
duced that it takes careful study to 
see that they have no real meaning 
for the purchaser. 


I am sure most of you who work 
in education are now struggling 
with some basic problems. You 
want science to add to human hap- 
piness and welfare. You would have 
man bring about a better world 
by education, by increasing his al- 
legiance to that which is good, by 
establishing better government— 
local, national, and world-wide. 

You are now making value judg- 
ments. These judgments constitute 
a part of what we have come .to 
know as the humanities. They are 
based on our conceptions of right 





and wrong, of justice and injustice, 
of the place of mercy in human re- 
lations, and of the liberty, worth, 
and dignity of man. 

Where will we find help in mak- 
ing these most important value 
judgments on the basis of which 
we must act? Not in science, be- 
cause science is not concerned with 
value judgments. In the humani- 
ties? Here is a better chance be- 
cause here over the centuries has 
been recorded our experience with 
these judgments. 

We can get some help from 
Moses, who dealt with the problem 
of freedom and slavery in the clay 
pits of Egypt. We can get some help 
from the prophets of old, who com- 
pared the value of human life with 
every other value of the world. We 
can get some help from other great 
religious leaders, who based their 
teaching on the concept that all 
men are the sons of God. 

We can get help from history— 
the record of the long struggle for 
the democratic conception of gov- 
ernment. We may get some help 
from philosophers like Immanuel 
Kant, for example, who told men 
to so act that their actions might 
become the standards of conduct. 
We can get some help from Stein- 
metz, who maintained that only 
that civilization can survive in 
which the great masses of the 
people participate in the bénefits of 
that civilization. 

We can get help from the world 
of great literature. Where will you 
find a finer dramatization of the 
human problem of “how to do jus- 
tice without doing an injustice” 
than in Shakespeare’s Hamlet? 


Suoutp the humanities have an 
important part in the high-school 
curriculum? I can only speak as a 
product of the public high sehool 
and as a teacher who has tried to 
carry on the educational process 
at the college and graduate level. 
Speaking of my own high-school 
education, I can only say that I 
prize most highly the great teacher 
I had as a junior who introduced 
me to the world of literature in a 
magnificent way thru a study of 
Reuben Halleck’s History of Eng- 
lish Literature. 

I can think of no better place 
to cultivate the habit of independ- 
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ent thinking than in the study of 
the humanities. 

Some years ago while I was a 
member of the Board of Visitors 
of the Naval Academy, the students 
of the Academy in their senior year 
were asked what college course of 
study they had enjoyed most and 
why. The answers, obtained in a 
way that permitted the students to 
speak with complete sincerity and 
freedom, were most interesting. 
The great majority indicated that 
their favorite subject was world 
literature. 

Their reasons, if I could quote 
them, would run something like 
this: “When we are studying naval 
subjects there is always a Navy an- 
swer which is the acceptable one. 
When we study science, there is al- 
ways the scientific answer which is 
the acceptable one and which we 
must try to-meet. But in literature 
one can have one’s own opinion, 
one’s own analysis. One can differ 
with one’s fellow students; one can 
even differ with the teacher.” 


A suPERFICIAL review of history 
reveals the fact that the ability to 
solve basic problems in science and 
engineering and the ability to make 
fundamental judgments in the field 
of the humanities is limited to a 
relatively small percentage of man- 
kind. However, the ability to un- 
derstand these great contributions 
is almost the common property of 
mankind. | 

It seems to me, therefore, that 
man’s greatest chance of finding 
answers to his fundamental prob- 
lems is to take advantage of the 
tremendous variability that exists 
among men, and to look with great 
concern upon any movement or 
any device which limits the pos- 
sibility of the greatest freedom of 
thought in attempting to formulate 
value judgments. 

One of the great problems of our 
time, as someone has recently sug- 
gested, is to overcome the “rising 
tide of social entropy.” Entropy is a 
scientific concept which deals with 
the leveling of energy. It has been 
defined as the condition of run- 
downness, and social entropy con- 
sequently would be the condition 
of run-downness in social judg- 
ments. It is the leveling off of man’s 
thinking. 


Mass communication today offers 
a tremendous opportunity to raise 
the level of understanding among 
men and by men. It also offers one 
of the most powerful tools for plac- 
ing limiting values on freedom of 
thought. 

It is the function of the humani- 
ties thru the study of philosophy, 
history, and the world’s great liter- 
ature to help man formulate in- 
creasingly sound and realistic judg- 
ments. These judgments will be 
useful in obtaining freedom and 
security, liberty within law, justice 
with less injustice. They will di- 
minish the tendency of mass com- 
munications to cause social entropy, 
and by use of the same media, in- 
crease the individual’s concern for 
the kind of world in which he 
lives. 

Let me conclude by quoting the 
late Gordon Chalmers, “The best 
we can say is that so far as human 
apprehension is concerned, here are 
two orders of reality and two meth- 
ods of grasping reality: the order of 
matter and number, and the order 
of man and words. Emerson’s fa- 
miliar rhyme comes to mind: 

There are two laws discrete, 

Not reconciled— 

Law for man, and law for thing; 

The last builds town and fleet, 

But it runs wild, 

And doth the man unking. 

“Justice, due process, and the 
universal applicability of law are 
principles expressing something in 
our nature as men. So is the root 
idea of democracy—which histori- 
cally and in fact is a religious idea 
—that each individual is free and 
valuable, the idea of equality be- 
fore the law having come histori- 
cally and in present fact from the 
Christian, Jewish, and ancient re- 
ligious idea of equality not of men 
among themselves, but of each man 
before God. These principles or 
ideas implict in our nature are a 
part of the law for man. 

“The law for thing includes, of 
course, the laws of thermodynam- 
ics, of gravitation, of surface ten- 
sion, and so forth. When applied to 
men, as in dialectical materialism 
at Moscow, the law for thing has 
unkinged the man and will con- 
tinue to do so. Unless we at home 
are thoroughly men, it will do the 
same to us.” #+ # 
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The World im Our Classhooms 


OLIVER J. CALDWELL 


4 THE seventeenth century, God 
decided to screen the good 
from the bad, and packed onto the 
Mayflower, a second Noah’s Ark, 
all from the human race whom 
He cared to save and guided 
them West. He also guided subse- 
quent arks packed from stem to 
stern with noble Cavaliers who 
peopled His promised land. Hence- 
forth God abandoned Europe to 
its just deserts. . . . In a nutshell, 
the American believes that the uni- 
verse was created, the earth re- 
volves around the sun, in order 
that the American should exist. 


Mr. Caldwell is assistant commissioner 
for international education, Office of 
Education, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 
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Now that he does exist in his maj- 
esty, history will conveniently 
freeze.” 

This statement by C. P. Lee, 
former English professor, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, was recently 
quoted by the Saturday Evening 
Post in an editorial. While Dr. Lee 
may exaggerate, there is an ele- 
ment of truth in what he says. He 
is describing a curious American 
attitude of mind which has had a 
strong effect on our school system, 
and which today influences what 
is taught in our classrooms. 

But today history, like the floods 
of spring, is sweeping all of man- 
kind toward an unknown destina- 
tion. There is urgent need to re- 
consider every aspect of American 


education. What is done in our 
classrooms in the next 10 years will 
largely determine the future, both 
of Americans and of all mankind. 

Americans came to these shores 
largely as fugitives from political 
injustice, from poverty, and from 
religious persecution. Their past 
convinced them that the least gov- 
ernment was the best government, 
and that the rights of the indi- 
vidual must be supreme. 

Our problem today is to pre- 
serve this ideal in the face of the 
savage external pressures which we 
face as a nation. 

Our schools are a unique re- 
flection of this American ideal. 
They are designed primarily to 
serve local and state needs, under 
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state and community control. They 
preserve our traditions; they serve 
local human needs; they are a 
principal architect of the Ameri- 
can nation. 

But today we face complex new 
needs resulting from rapid scien- 
tific development, social progress, 
and historical changes. 

Left to ourselves, we could drift 
along, but we are struggling for 
survival in an international jungle. 
Our schools are not yet effectively 
helping our people to solve the 
pressing new problems arising from 
these developments. It is impera- 
tive that education in America be 
reoriented to help us live under 
changing conditions. 


Turse are some common char- 
acteristics of the complex new chal- 
lenges: 

They result primarily from ex- 
ternal pressures and obligations. 

They affect more or less equally 
all of the people in the 48 states 
and the territories. 

They can be met only by con- 
certed nationai action. 

Thus, American education, 
which has its roots in the local 
communities of our states, must 
meet new national needs which im- 
pose new obligations equally on all 
Americans. The great educational 
problem of our times is, first, to 
meet adequately these new chal- 
lenges to the nation, and second, 
to preserve our unique national 
heritage of local responsibility and 
individual freedom. 


Wuart are the external pressures 
which are creating new educational 
problems on a national scale? 

We are engaged in a cold war 


which could become hot. Soviet 
leaders are aware of this situa- 
tion and its possible consequences. 
They have indicated that they ex- 
pect to win the cold war thru the 
improvement of universal educa- 
tion in Russia. 

The United States is the leader 
of Western nations and their al- 
lies. We are bound to the welfare 
of other nations by a series of 
solemn treaties which pledge us to 
fight if our friends are attacked. 
We are obligated to help our 
friends around the world to im- 
prove their way of life, to develop 
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their natural resources, and to aug- 
ment their military strength. 

This is not a one-way traffic. We 
are also increasingly dependent on 
our friends in other lands both for 
raw materials and for markets. Be- 
cause of our new interdependence, 
some millions of Americans are 
living, working, or traveling over- 
seas. A large proportion of them 
are in Asia and Africa, many of 
them in countries which a few years 
ago had had contact with very few 
Americans. 

This requires of all Americans, 
whether they serve their country 
at home or overseas, that they be 
endowed with new skills and in- 
formation which are not now com- 
mon among our people. 

International pressures on Amer- 
icans are augmented by the sudden 
emergence of nuclear power and 
of new horizons in space. Our peo- 
ple are facing immense opportuni- 
ties on both these new horizons. 
Education must help them to live, 
to work, and possibly to fight on 
these frontiers. Such challenges 
transcend all local and state bound- 
aries. They cannot be met except 
on a national basis. 


At education contributes to the 
national interest. However, not all 
education contributes directly to 
state and local interests. 

Listed below are a few of the 
challenges to education which ap- 
pear to be national in character: 


The need for trained man- 
power. There are states where 
a substantial percentage of the 
draftees are unable to pass the De- 
partment of Defense tests on func- 
tional literacy. Today all wars, 
both hot and cold, are fought and 
won by whole populations. Any 
such weakness in any state weakens 
all the states. Some states are now 
obliged to send more than their 
share of their boys into military 
service because of the inability of 
some other states to meet their 
quotas. 

There is an urgent need for ade- 
quate standards of universal edu- 
cation in all the states. Our best 
schools are unsurpassed, and our 
problem is to spread their stand- 
ards to all schools. Truly universal 
educational opportunity can be 


achieved only if the people of 
all the states can be persuaded to 
give equal support to education. 
Because of the inequality of wealth 
among states, there are some who 
believe that educational inequali- 
ties can be corrected only thru the 
stimulus of federal aid, 


The training of talent. Certain 
Soviet advantages in the cold war, 
and in any possible hot war, ap- 
pear to be the result of their edu- 
cational achievement. The Soviet 
Union apparently provides a mil- 
lion free scholarships a year to its 
colleges and universities, and near- 
ly a million additional boys and 
girls receive training without pay- 
ing tuition. 

Yet some 25% of all American 
high-school graduates with IQs of 
125 or better are not going on to 
college at all. I suspect that most of 
these talented youngsters would go 
if they could afford it. 

The brains and abilities of tal- 
ented children are a prime national 
asset. Failure of our states to pro- 
vide adequate opportunity for edu- 
cating talented children affects the 
welfare of the nation. 


Provision of education services 
overseas. The United States has 
been asked to provide educational 
cooperation in most of the coun- 
tries of Asia and Africa and South 
America. It has been estimated that 
some 20,000 American educators 
are currently serving overseas. Yet 
many requests for educational serv- 
ices must be refused, because there 
is a growing shortage of competent 
teachers for our own children. 

The growing needs for American 
educational services overseas must 
be fully understood and the impli- 
cations accepted by our educators. 
We cannot be satisfied with meet- 
ing the need for teachers in this 
country alone. The alternative is 
to turn our friends over to Soviet 
educators, who are apparently both 
ready and eager to meet our com- 
mitments. 


The education of foreigners in 
the United States. Our institutions 
of higher learning are each year 
more crowded. They are now pro- 
viding educational opportunities 
for some 40,000 foreign students 
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and perhaps 20,000 visitors and 
trainees from overseas each year. 
Some institutions are imposing 
quotas on foreign students. Others 
may sometimes be criticized for 
accepting them and refusing Amer- 
ican applicants. 

A Far-Eastern diplomat who 
recently visited Moscow reports 
that there were large numbers of 
foreign academic visitors in the 
Moscow area alone. He said he be- 
lieved it would be in our national 
interest for the United States to 
make the training of foreign na- 
tionals in American institutions a 
priority, since otherwise they may 
go to the Soviet Union. 

This is a clear case of national 
interest in education which cannot 
be resolved solely at the local level, 
altho its solution requires local 
understanding and cooperation. 


The education of Americans for 
overseas service. Americans are go- 
ing Overseas at an unprecedented 
rate to serve their country either 
directly or thru private organiza- 
tions. With few exceptions they 
have no training for living and 
working in a foreign environment. 


Sometimes our relations with other 
countries have been harmed by the 
inability of Americans to adjust 
to conditions abroad. 

Here is a clear national need 
which must be met at the local 
level. However, we cannot expect 
our schools and colleges to provide 
specialized training for Americans 
to serve overseas unless someone 
tells them the scope of the need 
and the nature of the specialized 
training required. 


The training of Americans for 
national needs in defense and in- 
dustry. We are undergoing a tech- 
nical revolution comparable to the 
original industrial revolution. Each 
year there is need for additional 
skills. 

Education here must not become 
subservient to a central power, but 
ways must be found to ensure that 
it will effectively help the nation 
to meet new industrial needs as 
they emerge. This can only be done 
by cooperative national planning 
and local and state action. 


Education for American chil- 
dren overseas. Among the millions 
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of Americans overseas are hun- 
dreds of thousands of children. 
Education for. most of them is 
currently provided thru a variety 
of uncoordinated channels. The 
quality of these schools is uneven. 
Many American children overseas 
have entirely inadequate educa- 
tional opportunities. 

This is a national concern, for 
providing teachers, services, and 
educational materials will inevi- 
tably lessen resources available in 
local and state school systems. 
Therefore, education for American 
children overseas must be recog- 
nized as a joint national, state, and 
local responsibility. 


The modernization of the Amer- 
ican curriculum. What is taught 
should prepare people to live in 
their environments. The environ- 
ment of Americans is now the 
world, and the universe around it. 
There have been too few changes 
in the curriculum at all levels in 
the 48 states which adequately 
reflect these environmental changes. 
Curriculum changes are needed in 
many areas, such as language in- 
struction, social sciences, and geog- 
raphy to equip Americans better 
to understand their new environ- 
ment, to understand, develop, and 
promote the policies of their gov- 
ernment, and to serve in various 
capacities outside our territorial 
borders. 

Educators at all levels must ex- 
change information and develop 
cooperatively a new educational 
program which will help us to sur- 
vive, to serve, and to achieve happi- 
ness in a new kind of world. 


How American education can 
meet its new national obligations 
is one of the most important prob- 
lems. The existing power structure 
in our education evolved when our 
schools and colleges had a much 
simpler mission. Current external 
pressures on education may force a 
realignment of the power structure 
to make possible quick, effective 
reassignments of educational ma- 
terials and personnel to meet un- 
expected national needs. But this 
is speculation. 

In the meantime, certain factors 
seem clear: 

One of these is the urgent need 
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for a clear identification of which 
current national educational prob- 
lems require action at the state 
and local level. The Office of Edu- 
cation is assessing our internation- 
al responsibilities and reporting on 
their educational implications. But 
the responsibility should be shared 
by all leaders in American educa- 
tion. By discussion, by publication 
of reports, and thru mediation, 
there should evolve a consensus on 
what needs to be done. 

The next step involves the de- 
termination of priorities, such as 
deciding what new foreign lan- 
guages should be taught, and 
whether American education 
should give science a dominant role 
in American elementary and _ sec- 
ondary schools. 

It is pretty clear that curriculum 
changes must be made, but it is 
imperative that these changes rep- 
resent the collective best judgment 
of educators rather than that of 
special pleaders. 

There are substantial values in 
American education which must 
be protected during this time of 
transition. We need a balanced de- 
velopment of education directed 
toward approved national objec- 
tives. It would be a defeat for the 
American people if our education 
forgot its own values and tried to 
compete directly with Soviet educa- 
tion in producing scientists and 
technicians. 


Havinc decided what changes 
should be made in the curriculum 
to protect our national interest, the 
next question is, how can such 
changes be achieved? What is to be 
dropped to make room for that 
which must be added? 

The following principles should 
govern whatever changes may be 
made in what is taught our chil- 
dren: 

1. Our own background and tra- 
dition are more important than 
ever before. No one can understand 
his neighbors if he cannot under- 
stand himself. There should be a 
renewed emphasis on the motiva- 
tions of democracy. Americans 
should be taught to be proud and 
steadfast in their own tradition. 

2. Changing the curriculum does 
not necessarily mean throwing out 
what is in it now to make room for 
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something new. It does mean a 
careful appraisal of what is taught 
in terms of usefulness to Americans 
living in a world-wide environ- 
ment. We are going to have to 
learn more than we now learn, be- 
cause each year man requires a 
broader foundation of wisdom and 
knowledge. 

3. It will be necessary to raise 
standards and to help children to 
learn more in a given interval of 
time. Intelligence must be carefully 
identified and deliberately  fos- 
tered. Talented children should be 
given a chance to advance as fast 
as their capacities permit. 

4. The growing need for chil- 
dren to learn more facts will re- 
quire a lengthening of the period 
of learning. This may involve 
lengthening the school day and 
the school year. In a few years, it 
probably will require the estab- 
lishment of 14 years of free school- 
ing as a universal requirement. 


A major problem of our times 
is how to introduce Americans to 
the non-Western world. The prin- 
cipal change in our environment is 
the emergence of the Afro-Asian na- 
tions as major influences in world 
affairs. Our welfare, and that of 
our children, requires good rela- 
tions with the peoples of Africa 
and Asia. 

These people number two-thirds 
of mankind. They speak hundreds 
of languages and dialects, and wor- 
ship their creator in many ways. 
They include representatives of 
every race. 

What should our children know 
about these nations? We must 
be selective, but what should we 
select? 

Faced with the same problem, 
Soviet educators decided (accord- 
ing to information which comes to 
my desk) that every student in 
their higher educational system 
should learn either Chinese, Hindi, 
or Arabic. 

We also should emphasize the 
teaching of Arabic, Hindi, and 
Chinese in our colleges and uni- 
versities. To these languages we 
should add Russian. The educated 
American of tomorrow should have 
access to the cultures represented 
by these four languages. 

He should also have studied 


such tool subjects as anthropology, 
archaeology, and linguistics to help 
him understand his non-Western 
neighbors. 

But’ international education 
must also have a place in our 
elementary and secondary schools. 
Every boy and girl should be 
taught that he is part of a human 
family which includes many other 
members. Every student should 
learn of his interdependence with 
other people around the world. 

This means broadening social 
sciences at all levels to make them 
an effective introduction to the 
history, problems, and achieve- 
ments of all the chief branches of 
mankind. 

It means introducing our chil- 
dren to the translated literature of 
the peoples of Asia and Africa. It 
means teaching more languages, 
earlier and better than heretofore. 

Most important, it means teach- 
ing our children that the peoples 
of our world share common ideals. 
Most of what Socrates taught was 
also taught by Confucius and 
Buddha. Most of what Jesus taught 
was also taught by Mo-tzu in 
China in 300 B.C. and recently by 
Gandhi. 

The similarities between what 
is believed by people in Europe, 
and America, and Africa, and Asia 
are real and important. There are 
real differences too, but what is 
important is the common ground 
of morality and belief on which 
all people can meet. Education 
should identify and teach our chil- 
dren this common ground, for 
this must be the foundation of 
effective international cooperation. 


Tovay the world is forcing it- 
self into our classrooms. This pres- 
sure is felt indirectly in the need 
to raise academic standards and to 
teach more science. It is felt di- 
rectly in the need to tell our chil- 
dren about the whole of the earth 
and all of its peoples. 

The pressure of world affairs on 
our schools has created a number 
of new national educational prob- 
lems. Our schools must prepare 
our people to play a new role of 
world leadership—on a new stage 
which includes the whole world, 
and to an audience which includes 
all of mankind. #+ # 
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In driver education a highly specific body of skills and information must be taught systematically. 


HELPING YOUTH TO SAFETY 


TUDENTS in Greenway High 

School, Coleraine, Minnesota, 
hunt grouse, ducks, and deer. But 
during recent years, the youngsters 
have had no serious gun accidents. 
Thanks to an activity sponsored 
annually by their high-school stu- 
dent council, they receive system- 
atic instruction in safe gun hand- 
ling. 

In this high school, industrial-arts 
students work with machines and 
tools as dangerous as guns. But safe- 
ty practices, taught as an integral 
part of class and shop work, have 
led to a long no-accident record. 

Not all youth, however, are so 
fortunate. Until an accident brings 
death or injury, safety is too often 
taken for granted. 





Dr. Fraser is associate professor of edu- 
cation, College of the City of New 
York, and a member of both the Na- 
tional Commission on Safety Education, 
NEA, and the board of directors, Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies 
(an NEA department). 
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ALTHO safety education is aimed 
at reducing the accident toll, its 
goals are much broader in scope. It 
is actually education for a way of 
living which demands that an in- 
dividual realistically recognize haz- 
ards. He must be able to deal safe- 
ly with each peril he encounters. 

Today’s youth urgently need 
safety education, for our rapid tech- 
nological progress has multiplied 
accident hazards on the farm, in 
traffic, in the factory, at home, and 
in recreation. Safety-education ac- 
tivities can help young people de- 
velop the skills and attitudes to 
meet these hazards, and at the same 
time contribute to personal devel- 
opment and civic education. 

Safety education utilizes realistic 
situations which are a part of teen- 
agers’ lives. Since these conditions 
are quite varied, safety-education 
activities differ from one school 
to another. 

In a rural area, for example, a 


hunting-safety program is valuable. 
In a school located at a busy high- 
way intersection, problems of pe- 
destrian and traffic safety need to be 
solved. Fire prevention is a chal- 
lenge everywhere. Safety problems 
in the school itself present addi- 
tional areas for constructive effort. 
Youth can help, and in many 
schools have helped, to identify 
realistic safety-education activities. 

Except for driver education, 
where a highly specific body of 
skills and information must be 
taught systematically, safety educa- 
tion does not constitute a separate 
curriculum area in the modern 
secondary school. Instead, safety ac- 
tivities contribute to daily instruc- 
tion in all parts of the school pro- 
gram. 

For example, part of the study of 
science is learning to handle labora- 
tory equipment safely and to re- 
spect scientific principles as they 
apply to safety in daily living. Stu- 
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dents must also be helped to iden- 
tify and deal with accident hazards 
in home-economics rooms, indus- 
trial-arts shops, and gymnasiums. 

They need to see out-of-school 
applications of the safe practices 
they learn. Social-studies classes en- 
gaged in community study have 
taken part in fire-prevention pro- 
grams, accident-hazards surveys, 
clean-up campaigns, and __traffic- 
safety projects. 


INcREASINGLY, student councils 
and clubs in junior and senior high 
schools have found in safety educa- 
tion many productive, satisfying 
areas of activity. Certain programs 
have become a regular part of a 
particular council’s work. 

Thus the gun-handling safety 
project mentioned before is carried 
out each fall by the Greenway High 
School Student Council. This group 
also sponsors, in cooperation with 
school and civic officials, an an- 
nual bicycle-safety program for the 
elementary and junior high schools 
in its area, 

At the Needham B. Broughton 
High School in Raleigh, North 
Carolina, the student council each 
year, in cooperation with the fac- 
ulty, PTA, and local police, es- 
tablishes and supervises a system 
for parking the more than 400 cars 
driven to school daily, and provides 
safe loading zones for the school 
and public buses which haul hun- 
dreds of students each day. 

In some cases, a student council 


has acted to solve a specific safe- 
ty problem. At the Bloomington 
(Indiana) High School, for ex- 
ample, a hazardous traffic situation 
at a nearby intersection was correct- 
ed by the installation of traffic 
lights. This action occurred after 
the student council had gathered 
information, explored alternatives, 
and presented its findings to civic 
authorities. 

The Amarillo (Texas) High 
School Student Council conducted 
a “safety survey” on pedestrian and 
automobile traffic around the 
school, and carried out an educa- 
tional campaign among the stu- 
dents to correct dangerous prac- 
tices. 

Many student councils plan a 
series of safety activities and pro- 
vide for a specific activity to take 
place during each part of the year. 
At the Cleveland High School in 
Portland, Oregon, for example, the 
student council planned its calen- 
dar of safety activities to run from 
January to May, including safety 
assemblies, a city-wide teen-age 
safety conference, and a father-son 
safe-driving project. Faculty, city 
police, and civic groups cooperated 
with the student council in its pro- 
gram. 


When a school helps youth to 
safety thru activities such as these, 
it is also helping them to maturity, 
responsibility, and desirable civic 
behavior—basic goals of public edu- 
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Part of the study of science is learning 
to handle laboratory equipment safely. 
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Q. Is the illiteracy rate in the U.S. 
decreasing? What is the educational 
level of the population? 

A. The U.S. Bureau of the Census 
has reported that in 1952 about 2.5% 
of the population 14 years old and 
over (2.8 million persons) could 
neither read nor write. The estimate 
for 1940 was 4.2°. In 1957, the median 
years of school completed by people 
25 years old and over was 10.6. 


Q. To what extent do school systems 
employ married women as teachers? 

A. A 1955-56 study of the NEA Re- 
search Division showed that 96% of 
the urban school districts over 2,500 in 
population appoint married women as 
teachers. 


Q. How much time do_ teachers 
spend on school duties outside school? 

A. In 1956, the median number of 
hours per week devoted to school 
duties and activities after school hours 
was 9.8 for elementary teachers and 
10.7 for secondary teachers (or 10.1 
hours for all teachers). 


Q. How many public high schools 
have an enrolment of less than 200? 
Of more than 2,500? 

A. The latest statistics are those of 
the U.S. Office of Education for 1951- 
52. The number and percent of 
schools, by size of enrolment, are given 
below: 


Enrolment Number Percent 
2. . TCE Re aE gene 7,117 30.0 
ge ea 6,025 25.4 
y | | Be eee 6,209 26.1 
eae te 2,757 11.6 
LOGe-2aoo . ...... 1,536 6.5 
2,500 or more .... 102 0.4 

eee 23,746 100.0 


Q. Why do teachers leave teaching? 


A. According to estimates of the 
NEA Research Division, approximate- 
ly 116,000 teachers will leave teaching 


in 1957-58. About 19% 


family reasons; 15% will retire because 


of age or disability; 13% will enter 


other types of employment; and 22% 
will leave for miscellaneous reasons. 


@ Send your questions to “Q and A,” 
NEA Journat, 120] 16th St., N.W., 


Washington 6, D.C. NEA Research Di- 
vision will prepare answers. 
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another state (some will continue to 
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NBC and Telenews record a statement made by NEA Executive Secretary William G. Carr (center). 


NKA-ON THE ALR 


| paligen 2 inhabitants of Ameri- 
can living rooms everywhere 
are getting more complete and 
thoughtful analyses of modern ed- 
ucation—and of NEA’s part in the 
picture—than ever before. 

The story is coming from a 
source they trust and rely on—their 
favorite radio and television news 
broadcasters, who reach them in 
their homes each night. 

On January 2, when Chet Hunt- 
ley of NBC-TV used-five minutes 
of the NBC News program for a 
comprehensive report on the find- 
ings of the Educational Policies 
Commission, as stated in The Con- 
temporary Challenge to American 
Education, he spoke to more than 
11 million listeners, many of whom 
may never before have heard of the 
EPC or its cosponsors, the NEA 
and the American Association of 
School Administrators. 

Similarly, other commentators— 
like Edward R. Murrow and Doug- 
las Edwards of CBS, Robert Mc- 
Cormick, David Brinkley, and Peter 
Hackes of NBC, John Daly and 
Edward P. Morgan of ABC, and 
Steve McCormick of MBS—have 


Brinkley Daly 


tte a 





Edwards 





recognized the key role of educa- 
tion in the space age, and have re- 
ported fully and in depth on recent 
developments, such as the EPC 
statement, the NEA Legislative 
Commission proposals announced 
December 20, and NEA reaction to 
President Eisenhower’s four-year 
education program publicized De- 
cember 30. 

Conservative estimates show that 
at least 30 million Americans on 
each occasion were alerted to these 
significant NEA statements thru 
broadcast news channels. 

Calling the EPC report a “new 
warning of the importance of edu- 
cation,” Edward R, Murrow spent 
more than four minutes of his net- 
work radio news program on Jan- 
uary 3 in reporting its recommen- 
dations. He reminded his listeners 
that “Horace Mann said many 
years ago that ‘just as an apple is 
not an apple until it is ripe, so a 
human being is not in any proper 
sense a human being until he is 
educated.’ ” 

Describing NEA legislative pro- 
posals as a “save our schools” pro- 
gram, NBC’s Robert McCormick 


Hackes 





Huntley 


R. McCormick 


reported December 20: “The NEA 
contends that state and local gov- 
ernments are spending just about 
all the money they can spend on 
education without considerable 
prodding, so it’s up to the federal 
government (which means all tax- 
payers) to ante up at this point on 
the theory that an overproduction 
of ignoramuses in one part of the 
country has a distinctly adverse ef- 
fect, one way or another, on all 
parts of the country.” 

Remarking that the federal gov- 
ernment’s education program may 
have its sights set too low, Edward 
P. Morgan noted in his network 
ABC news program on December 
26, that parent aid is needed too: 

“We may have to wait a few 
semesters before dear old Siwash or 
Consolidated High organizes var- 
sity teams in elementary rocketry, 
and .. . before we get an all-Amer- 
ican calculus squad, but we'll be in 
better shape when we have them. 
Federal aid may be needed to sup- 
port them too, but no amount of 
it can take the place of parental 
aid creating a thoughtful, stimu- 
lating atmosphere at home first.” 


S. McCormick 
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and the Year's Big Story 


GLENN HANSON 


— like to tell the 
classic story of the cub reporter 
who was told to cover a wedding. 
When he returned to the city room, 
his hard-bitten editor asked: 
“Well, where’s the story?” 
“There was no story, sir.” 
“Why?” 
“There was no wedding.” 
“Why wasn’t there a wedding?” 
“The church burned down.” 
Such a reporter—devoid of the 
proverbial nose for news—would 
not last long on most newspapers. 


Mr. Hanson is an instructor in the Col- 
lege of Journalism and Communica- 
tions, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
and is director of the Illinois State High 
School Press Association. 


He might not do badly, however, 
working on school yearbooks. The 
unfortunate truth is that many stu- 
dent annuals overlook the big story 
of the year: the academic life of 
the school. 


Since the basic purpose of any 
school is instruction, the book that 
fails to treat the curricular year 
adequately has a hole in its cover- 
age big enough to hide a Linotype. 
Ineffective academic content may 
suggest that the school either has 
no serious purpose or that it is a 
dull and unrewarding place to be. 

Most of the annuals I have ex- 
amined fail to reflect the impact on 
the school curriculum of the cold 


The camera crowds in close to the heart of the action. 
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war, scientific advances, or the new 
leisure. Nor is there much recogni- 
tion of such problems as burgeon- 
ing enrolments, cramped buildings, 
or shortages of equipment, money, 
and teachers. 

The yearbook weak in academic 
coverage fails to meet two of its 
responsibilities. The reader is short- 
changed because a vital and inter- 
esting area of the school year is 
poorly handled. The school is 
bound to suffer, too, if the book 
is a negative instead of a positive 
medium of public relations. Fail- 
ure in this content area also gives 
ammunition to those who brand 
the annual as a costly, unnecessary 
frill. 


Does the typical yearbook use 
its academic space well? Here is a 
description of typical content: 

The photography generally does 
a good job of recording the aca- 
demic personnel of the school, but 
informal, story-telling pictures are 
few indeed. In most cases, a series 
of monotonous classroom shots or 
woodenly posed photos are all that 
is offered. 

The writing is usually soporific. 
All too often copy falls into the 
following categories: 

1. Nonexistent (except for iden- 
tifications of faculty photos) . 

2. Flowery platitudes. Here are 
some phrases worn out by the gen- 
erations of superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and other officials who are 
invited each year to pen some words 
for the annual: 

“It has been a rare privilege to 
be associated with the Class of .. . 
May I congratulate the Seniors. . . 
Your graduation will open new 
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doors . . . You are the leaders of 
Tomorrow .. .” 

3. Stating the obvious: 

“The purpose of our English De- 
partment is to improve the use of 
English among PHS students. . .” 

Words and pictures like these are 
guaranteed to bore the reader. 


Tuere are, happily, a few year- 
books leading the way in the use 
of modern picture-story techniques. 
The successful yearbook records 
both the facts and the spirit of the 
curricular year. 

Skilful academic content gives 
the reader a sense of participation 
in curricular situations. Words and 
pictures alike furnish plenty of 
specific facts, colorful details, and 
personality clues. Serious highlights 
are laced with amusing sidelights. 
Dramatic photography and skilful 
writing complement each other. 

The reader of such a book feels 
consciously or unconsciously that 
the school is doing a good job and 
that it is a rewarding experience 
to be a student there! 

This positive response to the 
academic story requires hard work 
and understanding of the use of 
words and pictures. Basic to strong 
content is plenty of research. Jour- 
nalists call it digging or legwork. 

Digging leads to an understand- 
ing of the broad and complex prob- 
lems of the school’s curriculum. 
Amassing facts will permit effec- 
tive planning of the content—the 
second step. Words and _ pictures 
cannot be whipped together willy- 
nilly with any expectation of suc- 
cess. Coverage of the academic year 
must be carefully plotted; every 
paragraph of copy and every pic- 
ture must make a definite and sig- 
nificant contribution to the total 
record, 

Only after legwork and planning 
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Words and pictures alike furnish plenty of spe- 
cific facts, colorful details, and persenality clues. 





can the staff attack the typewriter 
and explode flashbulbs. The pre- 
liminary steps pay dividends in the 
final stage of production. The writ- 
er confidently organizes his copy to 
lure the reader into his writing and 
to hold his interest as serious points 
and humanizing details are pre- 
sented. 

Pictures are planned to comple- 
ment the copy—and vice versa. The 
camera presents thin visual slices 
of the academic year, and the copy 
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provides background for the pho- 
tography. The camera crowds in 
close to the heart of the action, 
just as the writer makes every word 
contribute to the total story. 


A WELL-PLANNED yearbook will 
Strive to answer questions like the 
following: 

Just what is the school teaching 
today? Are any new techniques be- 
ing used? What changes were made 
this year in the curriculum? Why? 


What’s it like to be a student in 
today’s classrooms? Who are the 
teachers and what are they like? 
Consider the effectiveness of the 
successful yearbook as a public-re- 
lations medium. It can do its job 
now and in the decades—even the 
generations—to come, for it is a 
durable entity. From its brightly 
designed cover to its detailed pic- 
tures on fine paper, the book can 
preserve the essence of learning 
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 rpigees can never be taught as 
a thing apart. Underlying all 
listening is the basic speech assump- 
tion that words should have con- 
sequences. 

If so, the words should be heard 
by everyone in the room. They 
should be clear and interesting to 
the listeners, whose reactions 
should be observed by the speaker. 
Children should feel, as they talk 
before a group, signs of quicken- 
ing life in their audience. If they 
do not, something is wrong with 
the speaking. 

As broader units of instruction 
become more common in_ the 
schools, children learn more and 
more from each other. When each 
child is responsible for one aspect 
of a larger topic which the children 
are studying in common, listening 
becomes a major element in learn- 
ing, a means of obtaining more 
information that any one child 
could possibly find for himself. 

Teaching listening, then, be- 
comes a matter of helping children 
analyze and use the skills appro- 
priate to each kind of classroom 
activity. 

What is a speaker in the class- 
room aiming to do, and what does 
his audience hope to learn from 
him? If he gives a good talk, he 
will tell his listeners early what 
his purpose is, and he will sum- 
marize his major points at the end. 
In between, he will enumerate 
points, present examples, or de- 
velop his ideas in a variety of inter- 
esting ways. 

He will also furnish the group 
with certain clues to the organiza- 
tion of his talk. Perhaps he will use 
sequential words, such as first, sec- 
ond, third. Perhaps he will use such 
words as next or before this or 
after this. 

If the children are good listen- 
ers, they will discover his purpose, 
watch for his summary, and follow 
his clues to the organization of his 
thought. In evaluation afterward, 
if there is confusion concerning 
what has been said, members of 
the group will ask themselves 
whether the speaker failed to make 
his clues clear. 


Dr. Smith is professor of education, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
and author of several books on reading 
and English instruction. 
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Time out to test the results of 
both the speaking and the listening 
or to let the speaker himself test 
the results of his speaking will pay 
large dividends, 

Following the speaker’s thought 
is the first essential. After that, ex- 
amining it critically becomes nec- 
essary. 

If the listening situation comes 
in “show and tell” periods, the se- 
quence may be one of events rather 
than ideas. “Tell them in the order 
they happened,” is the usual advice 
of the children. 

Interest may also be aroused in 
picture-making words. The painter 
uses color and line to transfer his 
image to an audience. “How good 
are words for doing the same 
thing?” asks the teacher. Paints can 
show the swerve of a car narrowly 
averting a collision. Words can add 
the screech of the brakes. 

Children learn to listen for words 
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Listening To Learn 
7 ae in the elementary school — 


DORA V. SMITH - 


that make them see, hear, smell, 
feel, and taste. 


AN approacn to learning thru 
problem-solving requires another 
type of listening which has been 
much less carefully analyzed thus 
far—listening in order to partici- 
pate in discussion and planning. 

The process which children must 
use in their morning planning, in 
the development of various activi- 
ties and units, and in their evalua- 
tions at the end of the day is one 
of selective and reflective listening. 
They seek to create, not to follow, 
a line of reasoning. 

Each pupil must assume his share 
in contributing ideas. Each must 
speak so that everyone may hear, 
avoid duplicating suggestions, and 
help to select and evaluate ideas 
presented. “Is this suggestion a 
good one for our purpose?” a pu- 
pil asks himself. “Is it better than 
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others that have been made? If so, 
how can I say so without hurting 
someone else’s feelings?” 

In addition, what is said must be 
fitted into a total plan being out- 
lined on the chalkboard. “Where 
does this idea fit in?” asks the 
teacher. “What do we need to do 
next? What have we agreed on?” 

In short, the process is totally 
different from that developed in 
listening to reports. Children must 
realize this. They must set up stand- 
ards for dealing with this situation 
and develop means of checking 
their performance against the 
standards set. 

Here again, teaching listening 
becomes a process of expediting 
learning in the carrying on of the 
normal activities of the school day. 
It is not something to be added to 
the curriculum. 

A much less intricate but equal- 
ly important process is listening for 
a series of details—to follow direc- 
tions, for example. Teachers com- 
plain that much time is wasted in 
the classroom by needless repeti- 
tion of instructions. 

Perhaps teachers should be care- 
ful to announce that directions are 
to be given and then pause to see 
that everyone is ready to begin to 
listen. Instructions given slowly, in 
simple language, and in orderly 
sequence should be followed care- 
fully by every child. The listener 
should be encouraged to ask ques- 
tions and to jot down instructions 
in his notebook. 


Listeninc for understanding is 
not the only important listening 
activity. Listening for enjoyment 
and appreciation also plays a sig- 
nificant part. 

Constance McCullough, in. her 
Language Arts in the Elementary 
School, emphasizes the importance 
in early speech and reading instruc- 
tion of helping children listen for 
the sound for which each letter 
stands: “‘s, the teakettle sound,” for 
example. “The teakettle sits on the 
stove, sss-sss-sss,” and so on. 

In Helping Children Write, 
Mauree Applegate tells how she 
took her children on a “sound 
tour,” beginning with listening to 
the ticking of the clock: “It’s like 
fairies softly marching,” said one 
child. “Like the tapping of a wood- 
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pecker on a telegraph pole,” said 
another. “Like the snipping of the 
barber’s shears,” said a third. 

This process of matching sounds 
with words stimulates imaginative 
perception which enriches life for 
children and opens the way to cre- 
ative expression. 


ANOTHER experience in which 
boys and girls delight is listening 
to storytelling. There is a pleasure 
in hearing a story told that cannot 
be had from reading it to oneself— 
that is, if one is as good at listening 
as at reading. 

The storyteller who would suc- 
ceed must live with images in the 
story until they become his own. 
So also the children must learn to 
make the story come to life thru 
exercising their own imagination. 

Yielding to the cadence of the 
sentences helps children feel the 
mood of the story. When the ad- 
ventures of the hero or heroine in- 
volve the emotions, boys and girls 
enter into the experience as if it 
were their own. Words which ap- 
peal to the senses stimulate such 
a reaction. 

Children can learn to listen in 
order to visualize the scenes, to be- 
come acquainted with the charac- 
ters, to follow clues to the outcome 
of the plot. A story well told keeps 
the listener guessing to the end, 
but once the end is reached, he 
should be able to go back over the 
plot, saying to himself, “I should 
have guessed there, and there.” 

Ability to retell the story, keep- 
ing events and clues in sequence, 
is a sure test of good listening. 
Emelyn E. Gardner and Eloise 
Ramsey in A Handbook of Chil- 
dren’s Literature say that another 
test of good listening is the silent 


Most of our so-called reasoning 
consists in finding arguments for 
going on believing as we already 
do.—James Harvey Robinson 


response of the listener who “craves 
the pleasure of living intimately 
with his own reactions.” 
Successful choral speaking of 
verse depends on intelligent listen- 
ing—critical listening to appropri- 
ate sound effects—the slow, linger- 





ing tones of “Long, Long Ago,” the 
sudden jumps and twists of the 
squirrel in “Whisky, Frisky,” the 
bumps and jumps and thumps of 
“The Goblin.” Such effects are 
helpfully discussed in Mardel Ogil- 
vie’s Speech in the Elementary 
School. 

Winifred Ward in her Playmak- 
ing with Children reveals how lis- 
tening to their own performance 
of a play not only improves the 
children’s acting, but leads to an 
appreciation of drama in general. 
Character portrayal is at the heart 
of the discussions: “Did the actor 
live the character? Did the story 
tell smoothly? Was it always clear?” 
By means of questions like these, 
children grow in interpretive power 
and enjoyment of drama. 


LisTENING to radio and television 
makes two kinds of demands on 
children—listening for sheer pleas- 
ure and listening for information. 
The two require different mind 
sets, which children must learn to 
differentiate. Much of the listening 
—the not all of it—which boys and 
girls do for enjoyment is done out- 
side of school. Helping them search 
for better programs is the chief 
function of the teacher in this phase 
of learning to listen. 

Ruth Harshaw’s Carnival of 
Books, available to local stations on 
tapes, is a program that may well 
be discussed in class. Older children 
may be urged to listen to it. 

Most large communities have lo- 
cal stations which, with the coop- 
eration of school or library or wom- 
en’s clubs, have storytelling hours. 
In these periods, the best of books, 
old and new, are presented. Nature 
programs are also common. Films 
such as Walt Disney’s Bear Coun- 
try and Vanishing Prairie are now 
edited for school use. 

Acquainting children with such 
programs and giving time for dis- 
cussion of them in school will do 
much to help pupils make use of 
the riches now available on radio 
and television. 


Lisreninc, then, is a means of 
learning in every activity of the 
school day. Careful analysis of the 
skills required in each situation 
pays dividends in both improved 
listening and improved learning. 
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The eyes of the nation were on the NEA’s 


Legislative Press Conference 


iGHTs were bright in the Board of 
Directors room at the NEA 
Center on December 20. TV and 
news cameras filmed part of a press 
conference attended by more than 
two dozen reporters. 

Purpose of the conference was to 
present the legislative program of 
the NEA~—a program molded to the 
urgency of the times and geared to 
the needs of American education. 
Principal spokesmen were William 
G. Carr, NEA executive secretary, 
and J. L. McCaskill, executive sec- 
retary of the NEA Legislative Com- 
mission. 

They began by reminding the re- 
porters and the nation that the 
President’s Committee on Educa- 
tion Beyond the High School has 
reported the need for an increase 
of 75% in educational expenditures 
over the next 15 years, simply to 
maintain the present standards of 
instruction. 

Then came a review of the seri- 
ous deficiencies in American edu- 
cation today—overcrowded classes, 
underpaid teachers, double ses- 
sions, and too many teachers on 
emergency credentials. For addi- 
tional funds needed to remedy 
these shortcomings, Dr. McCaskill 
said education must turn to the 
federal government as the most 
equitable and efficient collector of 
taxes. The states and local commu- 
nities are already faced with stag- 
gering local taxes and bonding 
limitations. They also are under 
pressure to match federal grants 
for highways, hospitals, and other 
nonschool purposes. 


Basic Principles 

The NEA program, announced 
at the press conference, calls for an 
immediate federal outlay of more 
than $1 billion a year, rising to 
more than $4 billion annually with- 
in five years. It includes basic prin- 
ciples which the commission con- 
siders essential: 





Dr. Arnstein is NEA — assistant 
for state and federal re 
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@ Federal scholarships and fel- 
lowships should encourage free 
choice of school and career goals. 

@ State, local, and institutional 
control of education can best be 
maintained by channeling federal 
funds thru the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation and allocating funds on an 
objective basis to established state 
education agencies. 

@ Federal educational _legisla- 
tion should be designed to en- 
courage greater efforts to finance 
education from state and local re- 
sources. 


Specific Proposals 

“The Legislative Commission,” 
reporters were told, “respectfully 
but urgently suggests to the Ameri- 
can people and to the President 
and Congress of the United States 
that substantial federal] funds be 
appropriated to provide for: 

“Scholarships and Fellowships— 
Funds are needed to provide at 
least 20,000 scholarships per year 
for undergraduate study, or a total 
of 80,000 per year after a four-year 
period. Funds are also needed to 
provide 5,000 fellowships per year 
for graduate study, rising to 15,000 
at the end of a three-year period. 
If scholarship awards average $1,- 
200 a year and fellowship stipends 
average $3,000 a year, the cost of 
this program would begin at about 
$40 million and rise to about $140 
million annually in four years. 

“Strengthening State Education 
Agencies—Much attention has been 
called to the fact that only a few 
state departments of education 
offer specialized services in science 
and mathematics education or in 
testing and guidance. The Legisla- 
tive Commission believes it is im- 
portant to encourage state educa- 
tion agencies to expand all of their 
educational services. An initial ap- 
propriation of at least $25 million 
annually should be included for 


stimulation and expansion of state 
education agency services. 

“Teachers Educational Expenses 
—The commission will continue to 
press vigorously for the adoption 
of HR 4662, the King-Jenkins bill 
to provide tax equity for teachers 
who spend their own money to im- 
prove their professional compe- 
tence. 

“Established Programs — The 
commission recognizes the need for 
federal assistance for such well- 
established and clearly useful pro- 
grams as vocational education, li- 
brary services, school lunches, and 
aid to federally affected areas. No 
consideration should be given to 
reduction or termination of these 
programs until it can be demon- 
strated that the need can be met 
from other resources. 

“School Construction and Teach- 
ers’ Salaries—The foregoing four 
proposals are relatively small-scale 
and are directed to specific needs. 
Underlying all of these should be 
an infusion of federal funds for 
basic support of elementary and 
secondary education. Therefore, 
the commission recommends that 
federal funds should be appropri- 
ated to the states for distribution 
to local school districts to be used 
either for construction (and basic 
equipment) or for supplementing 
the salaries of teachers in public 
elementary and secondary schools, 
without regard for subject matter 
taught. 

“The states should determine the 
proportion in which funds shall be 
allocated as between capital out- 
lay and salaries. The contribution 
of the federal government should 
amount to not less than $25 per 
school-age child and should rise 
within five years to at least $100 
per child. Thus, the annual federal 
appropriation would begin at 
about $1 billion ($1.05 billion). 
This initial appropriation is less 
than 10% of the present education- 
al expenditures for elementary and 
secondary education.” # # 
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ITH the support of a group of 

Senators and Representatives, 
the NEA has testified in favor of 
equal tax treatment for members of 
the teaching profession. There are 
25 bills pending, all of them sub- 
stantially the same. Here’s what 
their sponsors (pictured below) 
have to say about them: 


Senate Bills 


S 1695 . . . would permit estab- 
lished teachers to deduct up to $600 
from their income tax for expenses 
incurred in obtaining additional 
training in summer school... . I 
have felt for a long time that teach- 
ers were entitled to [this] kind of 
consideration.—FRANK A. BARRETT 
(R-Wyo.) 

THERE is an imperative need to 
give teachers the same right enjoyed 
by businessmen—to deduct from 
taxable income the money they 
spend in order to make more 
money. S 1713 is designed to give 
them this right and to encourage 
them to improve their professional 


competence.—STYLEs Bripces (R- 
N.H.) 
Dozens of Nebraska teachers 


from primary schools to colleges 
have written me urging passage of 
this legislation. It is my fervent 
hope that the bill . . . will be en- 
acted into law.—RoMAN Hruska 
(R-Nebr.) 

IT 1s now perfectly clear that a 
satisfactory resolution of the prob- 
lem of educational expense deduc- 
tions for teachers will probably not 
be resolved in the absence of new 
legislation.—HuBERT H. HUMPHREY 
(D-Minn.) 

WE Are placing an outrageous 
burden on these valuable profes- 
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A Matter of Deduction 


sionals. We stifle the ambition of 
teachers by denying them the tax 
privileges we give to burlesque 
artists. Let’s get this situation cor- 
rected promptly.—Cuar.es E. Por- 
TER (R-Mich.) 

GOVERNMENT at all levels can do 
a great deal to increase general re- 
spect for education. Allowing teach- 
ers to deduct the cost of their for- 
mal education from taxable income 
is just one tangible if small ste 
that can be taken immediately; it 
. . - Should have been done long 
ago.—W. Kerr Scott (D-N.C.) 

You may be sure that I shall be 
working for the passage of this bill 
during [this] session of Congress. 
. . —Epwarp J. THyE (R-Minn.) 

. . . THE objective which other 
Senators and I have long advanced; 
to provide equitable tax treatment 
for teachers.—ALEXANDER WILEY 
(R-Wis.) 


House Bills 

THE passage of this bill will give 
encouragement for further teacher 
training without any particular cost 
to the government. It is my hope 
that the legislation will pass during 
the present session.—Aucust H. 
ANDRESEN (R-Minn.) [Mr. Andre- 
sen died on January 13, 1958.] 

I HAVE been happy to sponsor 
HR_ 5318 in cooperation with the 
National Education Association. I 
hope 1958 will see success in this 


measure.—CHARLES E, BENNETT (D- 
Fla.) 

Tuis is one method by which the 

federal government can help in the 
roblem of education, . . .—E. Y. 

ERRY (R.-S.Dak.) 

IT 1s my hope that the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means and the 
Congress will take favorable action 
on this proposal in the near future. 
—Frances P. Botton (R-Ohio) 

BoTH justice and the national 
emergency demand that we encour- 
age teacher growth by giving educa- 
tors equality under the law in the 
form of tax deductions for money 
spent for professional improve- 
ment.—H. A. Dixon (R-Utah) 

THE correction of the gross in- 
equity from which teachers suffer 
under the present interpretation of 
our income-tax laws is a matter of 
simple justice. I hope HR 5466 
will be enacted into law.—Cart EL- 
LioTt (D-Ala.) 

I FEEL that this tax discrimina- 
tion is working a major handicap. 
—DANTE B. FAscett (D-Fla.) 

Tuis is the best and fastest way 
at this time to encourage folks to 
go into the teaching profession and 
remain there.—Joz Hott (R-Calif.) 

IT 1s my sincere belief that the re- 
moval of this unfortunate and in- 
excusable tax inequity will do a 
great deal to raise the morale of 


some very hard-working American 
(Continued on page 141) 
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HE jet age isn’t coming—it’s here! So the sooner 

we understand what makes a jet fly, the better. 

Perhaps you've visited an airport where a jet 
was waiting to take off. You knew it was a jet be- 
cause a red exhaust was coming out of the rear of 
the engine. Did you think that this fiery exhaust 
was the force which would push the plane thru 
the air? You did? Then you're wrong! 

It will be easy to see why you’re wrong if you 
will just remember the last time you blew up a 
balloon. Just for fun you turned it loose—the air 
rushed out—and the balloon spurted upward like 
the one in the drawing below. 
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Now pretend that you are inside a balloon. Soon 
you will realize that as the air rushes out of the 
back of the balloon, there is also a pressure, or a 
thrust, pushing on the front of the balloon in the 
opposite direction. Scientists will agree with you 
because they tell us that any push or thrust in one 
direction makes an equal thrust or push in the other 
direction. Thus your balloon is being propelled not 
by the air that is escaping, but by the air inside, 
pressing against the front. 

A jet engine is something like a balloon. It is open 
at the back so that the exhaust can get out, and, 
because it is open, there is no push against the 
back. The push that moves the engine is against 
the front, causing the plane to move forward. 

Of course, there is much more going on in a 
jet engine than in a balloon, but if you can under- 
stand how air pressure pushes the balloon, you can 
understand the jet engine. 


Lockheed Aircraft 
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Let’s put a jet engine together, say a turbo-jet: 


This section is the compressor, which draws air in 
at the front of the engine and compresses it. 


COMPRESSOR 
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AIR INTAKE 
This is the combustion chamber, into which air is 
forced by the compressor. Then a liquid fuel, like 
kerosene, is squirted into the compressed air, and 
the mixture is ignited by a spark plug. As the 
mixture burns, it expands and must escape. 
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This section is the tail cone. It has an exhaust 
nozzle thru which the burning mixture, now called 
the jet stream, escapes. As it escapes, the expand- 
ing gases inside exert a force against the front. 
This is what drives the plane forward. 


TAIL CONE 


EXHAUST NOZZLE 
TURBINE 


Now, what keeps the compressor working? As 
the jet stream rushes into the tail cone, it passes 
thru a turbine. This turbine is on the same shaft 
with the compressor, so that as the jet stream goes 
by and turns the blades on the turbine it also turns 
the compressor, causing it to draw in and compress 
more air. The turbine and the compressor are 


“partners,” working together to make the jet plane 
fly. 


Things for Students To Do 


Cut out the sections of your turbo-jet engine and 
paste them together. Draw the outline of a one- 
engine jet plane and install the engine in its proper 
position. Sketch a four-engine jet. 

Write a paragraph pointing out two or three dif- 
ferences between jet-powered flight and an 
ordinary plane flight. 

Keep a class scrapbook for pictures and news 
about jets. 

Pretend that you are training to be a jet pilot 
and that your instructor has asked you to solve 
these problems in jet arithmetic: 

1. You are flying the Bell X-l A experimental 
rocket-powered airplane, and you raise the un- 
official world’s altitude record from 85,000 to 90,- 
000 feet. The old record is what fraction of your 
new record? 

2. At sea level (altitude: zero feet) sound travels 
761 miles per hour. At a higher altitude, sound 
travels more slowly. In fact, for every 346 feet of 
altitude above sea level, the speed of sound de- 
creases one mile per hour. If you are flying at 34-, 
600 feet, what will be the speed of sound? 

Try to find answers to these questions: How is 
a turbo-jet engine started? What is a ram-jet en- 
gine? What is a turbo-prop engine? What are their 
advantages and disadvantages in respect to the 
turbo-jet? What did a Greek engineer, Hero, who 
lived about 120 B.C., contribute to development 
of the jet principle? 


Books and Articles To Read 


A Day in the Life of a Jet Test Pilot, National Aviation 
Education Council, 1025 Connecticut Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 1957. 50¢. 

“Breaking Through the Barrier,” Robert D. Beckman, 
School Science and Mathematics. Vol. 49, p. 120-126, 
Feb. 1949. 

The Complete Book of Jets and Rockets, D. N. Ahn- 
strom, 1957. World Publishing Co. 

Jets, National Aviation Education Council, 1025 Con- 
necticut Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 1956. 50¢. 

Model Jets and Rockets for Boys, Raymond F. Yates, 
1952. Harper and Brothers. 

Our Fighting “Jets,” C .B. Colby. 1951. Coward-Mc- 
Cann Co. 

Rockets and Jets. Marie Neurath, 1952. Lothrop, Lee 
and Shepard. 


To the Teacher 


This centerspread is designed to stimulate scientific interest in 
jet planes among fifth- and sixth-graders. It is adapted from pub- 
lications of the National Aviation Education Council, and has been 
pretested by a sixth-grade class taught by Lucille Pully, Henry 
Clay School, Arlington, Virginia. 

Reprints of this centerspread, 5¢ each. No orders accepted for 
less than $1. Order from NEA, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. 





Here are some answers to 


Your Federal Income-T'ax Problems 


MADALINE KINTER REMMLEIN 


— much has happened 
since the JOURNAL published 
an article a year ago on this same 
subject, a number of points need 
clarification. Since teachers are pri- 
marily interested in tax problems 
connected with inservice training 
and convention expenses, these 
phases will be emphasized in this 
article. 

All the deductions discussed re- 
quire the use of the long form, 
1040. However, it is often advan- 
tageous to use this form even when 
one is entitled to use the short 
form, 1040A. 


Inservice Training Expenses 


Originally, the Internal Revenue 
Service ruled that educational ex- 
penses of a teacher were not de- 
ductible. After Nora Payne Hill 
won her case in 1950 with NEA’s 
help, the Internal Revenue Service 
modified its former rule and in 
1951 issued IT 4044. 

In this ruling, the Internal Rev- 
enue Service held that summer- 
school expenses incurred by a pub- 
lic-school teacher in order to 
maintain her position are deduc- 
tible as ordinary and _ necessary 
business expenses in determining 
adjusted gross income. 

This means that these expenses 
may be deducted on page | of Form 
1040 and that the teacher is also 
permitted to take the standard de- 
duction. It does not mean that the 
teacher would need to itemize de- 
ductions on page 2 in order to take 
advantage of this ruling. 

Few district directors of the In- 
ternal Revenue Service have lib- 
erally interpreted the requirement 
that the expenses were incurred to 
maintain the teacher's current posi- 
tion. In many cases, the deduction 


Dr. Remmlein is assistant director, NEA 
Research Division, and author of Teach- 
er’s Federal Income Tax Guide, 1958 
edition ($2, Channel Press, Great Neck, 
N.Y.). 
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has been disallowed because the 
district director considered that the 
teacher, as a result of inservice 
training, moved upward in his pro- 
fession. And even when the deduc- 
tion was allowed, some district 
directors have insisted that the de- 
duction be made on page 2 along 
with other itemized deductions 
(e.g., contributions) . 

The Internal Revenue Code 
adopted in 1954 made explicit the 
allowance of a page-1 deduction for 
costs of transportation and travel 
away from home when these ex- 
penses were incurred on the em- 
ployer’s business. Altho many dis- 
trict directors of the Internal Reve- 
nue Service have held otherwise, 
the deputy secretary of the Treas- 
ury Department stated that when 
educational expenses are required, 
that portion of them attributable 
to travel-away-from-home costs can 
be deducted on page 1. 

This statement implies that the 
other educational expenses of teach- 
ers would be deductible on page 2. 
Thus, a teacher required to incur 
educational expenses away from 
home may deduct on page | the cost 
of lodging, meals, and transporta- 
tion and on page 2, tuition, books, 
and such costs. 


Pace-2 deductions are advan- 
tageous only when they total more 
than 10% of adjusted gross income. 
If the itemized deductions for medi- 
cal expenses and the like, together 


with the teacher’s other deductible, 


professional expenses, total more 
than 10% of adjusted gross income, 
the teacher would be able to deduct 
his total educational expenses. 
However, if the deductions the 
teacher is entitled to take on page 
2 total less than 10% of his adjusted 
gross income, he still has the ad- 
vantage of deducting on page | the 
travel-away-from-home costs, in- 
cluding lodging and meals as well 
as transportation. 


If this statement by the Treasury 
Department is properly imple- 
mented in the offices of district di- 
rectors, the teachers’ tax situation 
will be greatly improved. However, 
none of these educational expenses 
are deductible either on page 1 or 
page 2 unless the teacher is re- 
quired to incur them to maintain 
his current position. 

The difficulty resulting from the 
strict interpretation made in local 
offices adds insult to injury. Hence, 
the NEA is sponsoring an amend- 
ment to the Internal Revenue 
Code, the King-Jenkins Bill, where- 
by teachers would have a limited 
deduction available even when 
their educational expenses are not 
required for them to maintain their 
positions. (See page 102.) 

On July 10, 1956, the Internal 
Revenue Service published pro- 
posed new rules concerning educa- 
tional expenses. These rules would 
make educational expenses deduc- 
tible when required for the mainte- 
nance of the teacher’s position and 
when incurred for education direct- 
ly and immediately related to his 
position. 

The proposed rules would dis- 
allow deduction of educational ex- 
penses if they are incurred to ob- 
tain a position or to qualify for a 
specialty, or if they result in en- 
hancing the teacher’s reputation, in 
substantially advancing him in 
salary or position, or even in ful- 
filling his cultural aspirations. 

The proposed rules were so un- 
satisfactory to the NEA that it filed 
a protest, and the Internal Revenue 
Service took them under reconsider- 
ation. No final rules have been is- 
sued to date. If the new rules have 
not been issued before April 15, 
1958, IT 4044 will remain in force. 


Convention Expenses 


IT 3448, issued in 1941, provided 
that expenses incurred in attend- 


(Continued on page 137) 
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O wE teachers consider teaching 
D a profession any more? In fact, 
did we ever really consider it so? 
True, we have called teaching a 
profession. But have we actually be- 
lieved what we said? There is much 
evidence to the contrary. 


First, altho the situation is bet- 
ter than it used to be, teaching is 
still considered a steppingstone to 
other careers. This attitude doubt- 
less had its origin in the early days 
when young men, their eyes on 
medicine or law, taught a few years 
to get the money with which to 
pursue the careers of their choice. 

Women resorted to teaching as 
a stop-gap between school and mar- 
riage. It was genteel work, on a 
level with china painting and flow- 
er culture. A year or two of it gave 
a girl time to survey the matrimo- 
nial field and to get the where- 
withal to stock her hope chest. 

Any work that is considered a 
thru street to some other destina- 
tion is not truly a profession. No 
doctor takes up medicine for the 
sake of having something to do un- 
til he can better himself. No law- 
yer goes into law with that in mind. 
A real profession is an end in itself. 


Isobel V. Brown is a pseudonym. The 


author, a teacher, says of the piece, “It 
is a compilation of ideas from several 
teachers who wanted one person to put 
their thoughts into a single article. I 
drew the black bean.” The Journal in- 
vites readers to send their reactions and 
comments on the article to its “Our 
Readers Write” column. 
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Not only that, but members of a 
profession ought to feel a great 
pride in their membership. All too 
frequently teachers fail to do this. 
“And do you know what he said to 
me?” a young woman teacher will 
exult. “He said he never would 
have guessed I was a teacher!” 

The delight with which she re- 
lates the incident is matched only 
by the envy of the women teachers 
who hear her. And men teachers, 
too, are often pleased to be mistak- 
en for something else. 

What’s so wonderful about being 
able to conceal the real nature of 
one’s work? If we try to hide the 
fact that we are teachers, we must 
have scant respect for our job and 
we can jolly well expect others to 
accept our own evaluation of it. 


Tuere is another count against 
us. We complain too much about 
extra duties, extra hours of work. 

I know many duties come to 
teachers above and beyond the tra- 
ditional eight-to-four routine 
which, to many lay people, repre- 
sents the school day. But extra du- 
ties are a part of what it means to 
be in a profession. 

Doctors are on call 24 hours a 
day. Almost every lawyer, especially 
early in his career, will spend more 
evenings, weekends, and holidays 
in his office than he does with his 
family. What minister worthy of 
the name would refuse to go to any- 
one who appealed for help after 
closing hours! 


Newspaper people have things 
little better. Don’t plan an evening 
with a member of the fourth estate 
unless you are reconciled to the 
fact that the town may blow up or 
start shooting it out, and off will go 
your companion to get a report of 
the carnage. 

We teachers also complain about 
some of the other duties that come 
with our work—the need for going 
to summer school, for instance. And 
the same gray sheen of discontent 
too often colors our attitude to- 
ward attendance at professional 
meetings. Furthermore, we fre- 
quently begrudge the dues which 
must be paid if we are to be mem- 
bers. In fact, some teachers belong 
to no professional organization at 
all. 

These unprofessional attitudes 
might be accounted for, in part, 
by the fact that teachers have no 
uniformly accepted code of ethics. 
As a result, teachers do not know 
exactly what are the correct atti- 
tudes to take toward their work, 
just as they do not know exactly 
what is the correct thing to do 
when teaching and teachers are at- 
tacked. 

Certainly no teacher should en- 
gage in blind partisanship or de- 
fend when defense is plainly un- 
warranted. But until we all accept 
a code of ethics and then act upon 
the principles it lays down, until 
we develop a sense of loyalty to our 
fellow teachers and to our profes- 
sion as a whole—until that day we 
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cannot call ourselves professional 
people and make our claim stick. 
[The NEA Code of Ethics may be 
obtained from the Committee on 
Professional Ethics, NEA headquar- 
ters. Single copies free; 2-9 copies, 
5¢ each; quantity discounts.] 


ANOTHER count against us is that, 
as teachers, we do not exhibit, ex- 
cept at rare intervals, the confident 
courage which is characteristic of 
professional people. As children, 
we skipped rope to the doggerel, 
“I don’t smoke; I don’t chew; I 
don’t go with boys who do.” 

And now, as adult teachers, -we 
apparently feel the same necessity 
for proclaiming, if only by our in- 
action, that we neither indulge in 
“wrong” ideas nor consort with 
those who do. We are afraid to 
speak our minds. 

Does the great caution exercised 
by teachers bring them any real 
credit with the public? Perhaps 
subconsciously, this attitude only 
serves to make people feel we are 
milquetoasts. 

The point is, until we assert our 
right as human beings to live our 
own lives, we cannot truthfully call 
ourselves professional people. 


It is almost a cliché that the 
teacher shortage now is acute. Ac- 
tually, the problem has two aspects 
—what to do right now, and, also, 
where to find teachers who will be 
needed in increasing numbers to 
care for the even greater enrol- 
ments of the future. In neither in- 
stance have teachers had much to 
say about what is being done. 

To meet the present need, teach- 
ers with little or no training have 
been given “temporary certificates.” 
Former teachers, long out of the 
service, have been pushed back into 
the classroom with nothing more 
than a brief “refresher course”— 
and sometimes not even that—to 
bridge the gap between the work as 
they once knew it and the highly 
complex job it has now become. In 
some instances, people with no val- 
id certificate have been issued tem- 
porary “permits” to teach. 

So far, teachers have had little to 
Say against such practices, which 
could threaten the very foundation 
on which their work rests. 

There is a shortage of doctors, 
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but the medical profession is not 
letting interns go out and practice. 
Lawyers do not advocate the li- 
censing of substandard lawyers. 

In order to find teachers for the 
future, teachers themselves are 
urged to conduct recruiting pro- 
grams to bring young people into 
the field. 

There is no quarrel with this 
procedure. But members of a pro- 
fession cannot go about beating a 
tambourine, trying to make con- 
verts out of anyone who will listen. 
Be the shortage ever so great, stand- 
ards must be maintained. 

Until a professional organization 
has some way of testing whether a 
prospective member has really 
learned the necessary skills, atti- 
tudes, and practices, it cannot call 
itself a real profession. 


Tue gravest count of all against 
us teachers is that so many of us 
seem to believe that teaching has 
no sorrow that money cannot heal. 

Nobody will deny that teachers 
are underpaid. But higher salaries 
alone will not cure our ills. As long 
as we say in effect that money is our 
one cure-all, we are paying only 
the scantiest lip service to the claim 
that teaching is a profession. 

And, even while we talk about 
low salaries, assailing the board, 
the parents, the taxpayers’ league, 
we neglect to put any blame on one 
of the real culprits. Ourselves. For 
we are constantly engaging in prac- 
tices which defeat the improve- 
ment of salary schedules. 

First of all, there is the attitude, 
already mentioned, that teaching 
is a good way to fill in until some- 
thing else turns up. Couples are 
marrying young; frequently the 
wife works a few years to help put 
the husband thru school. Often as 
not she decides to do it by teaching. 
The money she makes looks good 
to her and she looks good to 
the board because it can hire her 
for less than it would have to pay 
someone who is making a life work 
of teaching. 

Men teachers often marry wom- 
en who teach. People say, “To- 
gether they make a big salary.” 
Perhaps they do. Together, also, 
they make it possible for the board 
to hire two teachers for little more 
than it should pay one. 


One way or another, young 
wives with student husbands or 
wives of teachers may be God's gift 
to schools. But there is no denying 
that they make it possible for school 
boards to hire teachers for. less. 

Then too, there are a great many 
teachers, expecially men, who 
“work outside” after school hours 
and on Saturdays. In summers, they 
flock out, competing with their 
high-school students in working on 
road gangs, in harvest fields, in 
stores, offices, and factories. 

Again, school boards are only 
human. They see teachers can find 
other things to do and, perhaps un- 
consciously, take advantage of this 
situation. If a teacher can manage, 
why give him more of the tax- 
payers’ money! 

Many teachers insist that because 
we are paid by the public, out of 
tax money, we cannot afford to as- 
sert ourselves. In taking this atti- 
tude, we forget two things. 

First, we are the public, too. We 
own homes, vote, pay taxes, even 
send children to the very schools 
we staff. The public is no faceless 
horde, a bunch of bad guys lined 
up to fight us good teacher guys. 
We are together in this fight for 
better schools. 

Second, we must remember that 
Americans have always been will- 
ing to pay for anything touching 
their national welfare. If they come 
to realize the real value of their 
schools, they will pay for them, 
both in money and in respect. 


Unrtix teaching is counted a true 
profession, we will continue to 
have difficulty in attracting the 
right sort of people to the work. In 
this endeavor, we teachers must 
take the lead. It is our duty and 
our privilege to make teaching a 
profession, respected and rewarded 
accordingly. 

To achieve this happy result, we 
must be able to set our own stand- 
ards and see that they are kept; to 
say who shall come into the profes- 
sion, by what means he shall enter, 
and how he shall behave once he is 
in; to speak up freely for what we 
believe is right; to live by a code of 
ethics; to set a price upon our serv- 
ices and see that it is met; in short, 
to assume the full stature and dig- 
nity of a profession. #+ # 
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‘T po nothing without blithe- 
ness,” said Montaigne long 
ago, and Lillian Smith in her in- 
comparable book on _ children’s 
literature, The Unreluctant Years 
(American Library Association) , 
underlines what every teacher 
knows as well—that children can- 
not long be compelled to read 
what they do not like. 

There are some _ wonderfully 
fine books this season to be read 
with blitheness partly because the 
writing too was marked by this 
same spirit. Harold Keith's Rifles 
for Watie (Crowell) is a perfect 
example. Mr. Keith spent five years 
on research which has resulted in 
an absorbing story of the Civil 
War, laid in the Southwest. The ac- 
tion is fast, the characterizations 
genuine, the background authentic. 

Equally arresting and of particu- 
lar interest for older girls is Eliza- 
beth George Speare’s Calico Cap- 
tive (Houghton). Based on an ac- 
tual diary of the French and In- 
dian War, the story is handled with 
ease and spirit, moving freely be- 
tween Vermont and Canada, where 
the white captives are taken. 

For the same age also is Robert 
Lawson’s The Great Wheel (Vi- 
king), a romance built around a 
young Irish immigrant lad and 
the girl he met on shipboard, and 
the building in Chicago of the 
Ferris wheel for the 1893 World’s 
Fair. This story is quite different 
from Lawson’s earlier work, and 
again his illustrations are superb. 

The Dog Who Wouldn’t Be 
(Little), an excruciatingly funny 
book by Farley Mowat, is an adult 
book which has quickly fallen into 
the “all ages” classification. Boys 
and girls are reading it with hoots 
of laughter when they can success- 
fully wrest it from their elders. 

David Fletcher, a young English 
writer, has hampered neither him- 
self nor his readers by slavish ad- 
herence to age groups or vocabu- 
lary in telling the story of a Sicilian 
orphan and his search for a carni- 
val costume in Confetti for Cor- 
torelli (Pantheon). The result is 
warm, lively, convincing. 


Mrs. Gagliardo, a member of the joint 
committee of NEA and the American 
Library Association, is director of li- 
brary service for the Kansas State 
Teachers Association. 
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To Read with Blitheness 


RUTH GAGLIARDO 


The Malibu Monster (Bobbs), 
an exciting mystery for the 7-to-11 
age group by Jessica Ryan, is also 
written with zest and freshness. 

In Black Gold (Rand), a rac- 
ing story with a difference, Mar- 
guerite Henry tells the gallant 
story of the game little stallion, 
Black Gold, who is now buried 
under the turf at Fair Grounds 
Park, New Orleans, where he fin- 
ished his last race—on three legs 
and a heart. 

Flaming Arrows, (Harcourt) by 
William Steele is as exciting as the 
title indicates. Mr. Steele has al- 
ready won a wide circle of readers 
with his historical stories for 
younger children. 

A truly distinguished book is 
Anthony Ravielli’s An Adventure 
in Geometry (Viking) . Ravielli de- 
scribes various geometric forms 
and then shows thru illustrations 
of rare beauty how these same 
forms occur in nature. This is an- 
other all-age book that will open 
a new world to many readers. 


Or picrure books, there is un- 
usual richness. The Mellops, that 


undauntable family of French pigs, 
introduced to the youngest set by 
Tomi Ungerer, are back in a sec- 
ond book of their own, The Mel- 
lops Go Diving for Treasure 
(Harper) . 

The Big Red Bus (Doubleday) 
by Ethel and Leonard Kessler, with 
its bold drawings by Mr. Kessler, 
will be welcomed by kindergarten 
teachers. The details have special 
appeal for the young child, and 


the humor is engaging. The Big 
Red Bus is good for listening—and 
for much long looking. 

Don Freeman's enchanting pic- 
tures in Fly High, Fly Low (Vi- 
king) show San Francisco in big, 
bold, sweeping drawings in color. 
This story of the housekeeping ar- 
rangements of Sid and Midge, the 
city pigeons, has much appeal. 

The magic which Rachel. Field 
found in her beloved Maine is- 
lands has been discovered in turn 
by Robert McCloskey and_ his 
daughters, Jane and Sally, whose 
adventures in their father’s new 
book disclose the beauty of sea and 
shore and quiet forests. McClos- 
key’s rhythmic prose and striking 
pictures (his first in color), make 
Time of Wonder (Viking) one of 
the most distinguished books of the 
year. 


Tuere are several unusual bi- 
ographies—-Emma Sterne’s life of 
that great Negro educator, Mary 
McLeod Bethune (Knopf); Clara 
Judson’s Benjamin Franklin (Fol- 
lette); May McNeer’s America’s 
Abraham Lincoln (Houghton) ; 
Marguerite Vance’s Flight of the 
Wildling (Dutton), a sympathe- 
tic biography of the tragic Empress 
Elisabeth of Austria. 

And then there is Hildegarde 
Swift’s noteworthy life of John Bur- 
roughs, which she calls The Edge 
of April (Morrow). The perfect 
illustrator was found in Lynd 
Ward. Mrs. Swift tells us that in 
dedicating one of his books to Bur- 
roughs, Theodore Roosevelt wrote, 
“It is a good thing for our people 
that you have lived.” 

These are true words—and it is 
equally true that it is a good thing 
for our boys and girls that there 
are in America today men and 
women of vision and of: integrity 
with the skill to enable our chil- 
dren to read with blitheness and so 
to stimulate in them what Lillian 
Smith has called the desire, the ac- 
tual necessity, to read more. # # 
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To teachers at all levels: This is your 
regular feature for idea-swapping. 
Share your classroom know-how with 
other members of the professional fam- 
ily. For instance, send us suggestions of 
50 to 200 words on one or more of the 
following topics: 

1. How do you make the most effec- 
tive use of the substitute teacher? 

2. What are you doing to improve 
the school assembly in order to make 
it an integral part of the school’s edu- 
cational program? 

3. How do you help children im- 
prove their study habits? 

4. How do you help students make 
up work after an absence? 

5. What procedure do you follow for 
excusing a child from school during 
the day? What measures do you take to 
protect a pupil from possible kidnap- 
ing if an unidentified person comes to 
take the child from school, claiming he 
has authority from parents or guard- 
ian? 

6. What do you do to keep parents 
so well informed regarding schedules, 
holidays, and testing periods that it’s 
unnecessary for them to call your 
school and say, for example, “We are 
planning a trip to Florida during 
Christmas vacation. When does it start? 
How long will it last?” 

Each person whose item is printed in 
the “Trading Post” may have his 
choice of any publication that has been 
listed in the JouRNAL’s “New NEA Pub- 
lications” this school year. 

Send entries to “Teachers’ Trading 
Post,” NEA Journat, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. None can 
be returned. 


Jets, Atoms, and Rockets 


Even the six-year-old today is uni- 
verse-minded. This lusty new era of 
sputniks, satellites, and rocket propul- 
sion is very real to him. Thru TV and 
comics he has soared with jet pilots, 
explored space in a rocket ship, and 
outwitted spies planting atom bombs. 

“What is an atom?” Have you heard 
inquiries like this lately? If you haven't, 
you certainly will. You can answer 
these questions in simple terms with 
only a modest amount of basic informa- 
tion. For example: 

What are atoms like? 

They are the smallest particles of 
matter. 

They are made of protons and usual- 


ly neutrons in a central mass. Electrons 
whirl around this center. 

Everything is made of atoms. They 
have never been seen. They are forever 
moving. There are 103 kinds of atoms; 
they are called elements. 

Hydrogen is the simplest element. It 
has one proton and one electron. 

Uranium is very complex. It has 92 
protons and 92 electrons and many 
neutrons. 

There must be an equal number of 
electrons and protons in an atom. 

What is a molecule? 

Molecules are usually two or more 
atoms joined together. 

Water is two atoms of hydrogen and 
one of oxygen. 

What is meant by splitting an atom? 

A machine called a cyclotron bom- 
bards uranium atoms with a stream of 
neutrons. This breaks the central mass 
apart, and an unbelievable amount of 
energy is released. 

How does a jet plane work? 

(See pages 104-105.) 

How does a rocket operate? 

The principle is the same as that of 


Norma Lyon 


the jet. The rocket carries its own 
oxygen as well as fuel. Fuel and oxygen 
are piped into a chamber where they 
burn. The gases escape thru a nar- 
row opening, and the rocket moves for- 
ward. The jet must carry enough fuel 
to keep it aloft until the pilot lands. 
The rocket, as it is operated now, 
shoots into space with explosive force. 
When it has used up its fuel, it con- 
tinues to move forward for a long time 
before it falls back to earth. 

—Mayzette Golan, classroom teacher, 
Greenacres School, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

@ The Elementary School Science 
Bulletin (November 1957) has excel- 
lent suggestions for elementary teach- 
ers who wish to seize this “teachable 
moment” when interest in science is 
high. Single copy of this issue free. 
Yearly subscription $1. The Bulletin is 
published October thru May by the 
National Science Teachers Assn., NEA, 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 


Playing Television 
Woutp you like to stimulate first- 
graders’ interest in reading? Then put 
on your own classroom television pro- 
grams, using a mock TV set made from 
a large corrugated box. The set doesn’t 
need to be elaborate, altho if you wish, 
you can paint it and attach knobs, 
dials, or other realistic details. Have 
an opening in the back so that a child 
can get inside and sit on a low stool. 
In the front, cut an opening the size 
of an ordinary TV screen. 
After a public-spirited father had 
(Continued on page 140) 





The High Price of Poor Education 


Federal aid is needed to put an end to inadequate 


JAMES E. RUSSELL 


schooling, which drains our national strength. 


MONG those who do not know 
the field of education well, 
there seems to be a real controversy 
over the desirability of federal aid. 
The basis for this controversy is, 
I think, a failure to understand the 
nature of the federal government’s 
interest in the question. The Amer- 
ican educational tradition has 
stressed the local nature of educa- 
tional responsibility. Because con- 
trol of schools is reserved to the 
states and localities by action of 
the Tenth Amendment to the U.S. 
Constitution, a popular belief has 
grown up that education cannot in 
any way be the business of the fed- 
eral government. 

The educators’ view is that the 
future of our nation and our peo- 
ple is so intimately bound up with 
what happens in schools that the 
federal government cannot afford 
to ignore what happens. That is 
why the National Education Asso- 
ciation has favored federal aid to 
education for decades. 

In the preamble to the Act for 
Discipline of the Royal Navy, there 
is a phrase which combines both 
sonority and ‘good sense. It is at- 
tributed, I am told, to Pepys, who 
was secretary of the Board of Ad- 
miralty. It goes as follows: “. . . the 
Royal Navy, whereon, under the 
good Providence of God, the 
wealth, safety, and honor of the 
realm chiefly depend.” 

Perhaps the reason this phrase 
carries such impact for me is that 
it somehow suggests the fundamen- 
tal strength, not of a navy, but of a 
school. Therefore, to paraphrase 
Pepys, I make this proposition my 
theme: It is on the American 
School, under the Providence of 
God, that the wealth, safety, and 


Dr. Russell is secretary of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, NEA and 
AASA. The commission has just pub- 
lished a report (see page 67) entitled 
The Contemporary Challenge to Ameri- 
can Education. 35¢. Quantity discounts. 
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honor of this commonwealth chiefly 
depend; further, the wealth, safety, 
and honor of this commonwealth 
are the business of the federal gov- 
ernment. 


Ir 1s a truism to indicate the re- 
lationship between levels of edu- 
cation and levels of wealth. What 
could be more obvious in an indus- 
trial age than that the educated 
will produce and possess greater 
wealth than the uneducated? 

This is a major reason why so 
many Americans want to go to col- 
lege. They are fully aware that a 
person’s job, income, and status are 
all related directly to his educa- 
tional background. 

What is less well recognized by 
most Americans is the converse of 
the proposition: Lack of education 
makes poverty. I have often wished 
that we might keep more fully in 
mind the fantastically high cost of 
inadequate education. There is re- 
search on this subject and it has 
been available to school people for 


. . . It seems obvious that within 
the next decade the dollars spent 
on education in this Nation 
should be approximately doubled. 
- . «In the opinion of this Com- 
mittee money for schools must 
continue to come from all three 
levels of government. . . . Good 
schools are admittedly expensive, 
but not nearly so expensive in the 
long run as ones. 

—Committee Report, White 
House Conference on Education. 
1955. 


a long time, but it seems not to 
have received enough attention. 
Take the social dislocations 
which can be related to inadequate 
education. Take all those festering 
sores of the body politic on which 
public and private funds must be 
spent in order to keep them from 
damaging the whole society. Take 


them all, and figure their cost. This 
is a research job which has never 
to my knowledge been done for the 
whole nation. But it has been done 
in several localities. 

For example, a group under the 
leadership of Bradley Buell made 
a detailed case-by-case analysis of 
the costs of correcting social ills in 
the area of St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Dr. Buell’s group made the start- 
ling discovery that one half of a 
wide variety of services—ranging 
from public assistance to the indi- 
gent to handling of juvenile delin- 
quents—were required to deal with 
only 6% of the families. This find- 
ing has.since been confirmed in 
other communities, It expresses a 
relationship which is apparently 
generally applicable to American 
society. 

There is a compounding of social 
dislocations at the bottom of the 
social scale. The family in which 
one finds unemployment tends also 
to be the family in which one finds 
crime and illness. One family in 
16 costs as much from the point of 
view of social dislocation as all the 
other 15 families. 


Now, what is the magnitude of 
these costs? Looking at the figures 
for 1950, we find national costs of 
the following dimensions: for 
health and medical services other 
than those paid for by the recip- 
ient, about $4.25 billion; for pub- 
lic assistance, relief, and work re- 
lief in that year, about $2.6 billion; 
for private philanthropy, exclud- 
ing churches and education, about 
$2 billion; for civilian public safe- 
ty, including prisons, probation, 
crime control, and police services, 
about $1.5 billion. 

This total of over $10.33 billion 
represents merely the general di- 
mensions of costs of social disloca- 
tions for that year. 

Compare such costs with the cost 
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of education. In the same year— 
1950—Americans spent about $5.8 
billion on public elementary and 
secondary education, and about $7 
billion on public education of all 
kinds. The total expenditures for 
education of all kinds at all levels 
were about $8.7 billion. This means 
that the American people actually 
spent far more dollars in 1950 on 
correcting social ills than they 
spent on the entire enterprise of 
American education. 

Applying Dr. Buell’s findings to 
these figures, it turns out that cor- 
rective services to the bottom 6% 
of our society apparently cost us 
about as many dollars as public 
elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. And these figures do not in- 
clude the social costs of all these 
dislocations. A criminal, after all, 
commits real damage. I have not 
included the costs of such damage— 
only the costs of dealing with the 
criminal. 

In the bottom 6% of our society 
we will find many who have some- 
how not been touched by the edu- 
cational opportunities available to 
most of our people. 

All over the country there are 
great cities which make a serious 
effort to provide good schools, often 
with significant success. Yet these 
same cities are filled with educa- 
tional derelicts who have migrated 
there from our educational slums. 
And these cities end by paying 
more for social services than they 
do for schools. Thus the taxpayers 
in places of relative prosperity may 
pay the high price of bad educa- 
tion. Here is a problem uniquely 
within the grasp of the federal 
government, for no state or locality 
possesses adequate means to deal 
with it. 

The opponents of federal sup- 
port lay great stress on the argu- 
ment that federal aid based on the 
equalization principle would tax 
the rich states for the benefit of the 
poor states, so that in any area 
of greater-than-average prosperity 
more money would go out than 
would come back from the federal 
government. But they forget that it 
costs far more to correct the dam- 
age done by the ignorant than it 
does to educate them. 

Therefore, it is very much to the 
interest of the taxpayer in prosper- 
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ous states to see to it that educa- 
tional dereliction is corrected 
wherever it exists. 


Tue relation between education 
and our national security is quite 
direct. Modern military strength 
cannot be mobilized on the basis of 
an illiterate people. During and 
since World War II, the military 
services have rejected the illiterate 
and the poorly educated. 

There has been much study of 
the problem of draft deferments in 
World War II. A thinking person 
who reviews this study is shocked 
when he learns the almost in- 
credible figures for draft rejections. 
In the states in which educational 
expenditures were lowest, the rates 
of rejection in the draft were high- 
est. This means that in those places 
where education was inadequate, 
the burden of military service fell 
on the better educated. 


Tue American tradition presup- 
poses an upright, self-reliant, and 
God-fearing people. A society in 
which government is servant rather 
than master maintains its freedom 
only when the people fulfil the po- 
litical responsibilities thrust upon 
them by their own traditions. Thus 
good citizenship has always been 
thought to be a fundamental goal 
of the American educational sys- 
tem. And in our society this has 
meant that schools have paid direct 
attention to the fulfilment of pub- 
lic responsibilities by the citizenry. 

Our people must understand that 
the world is a place where many 
cultures and many societies can 
exist in peace only if they are pre- 
pared to tolerate, indeed to treas- 
ure, the differences among these 
cultures. They must recognize also 
that the nations of the world are 
armed, that conflict is always pos- 
sible. —They must then learn to 
understand our military necessities 
and the significance of foreign aid. 
These things can be learned only 
thru a heightened quality of edu- 
cation. : 

The quality of education is a 
federal concern. Inadequate educa- 
tion does too much damage for us 
to tolerate its presence in our midst. 
I believe that a fair-minded ob- 
server who studies the educational 
problems of this nation will con- 


clude that funds are needed on a 
really heroic scale and that, if they 
are supplied, a willing and eager 
profession will know how to apply 
them to bring about needed im- 
provements in performance. How 
much money is needed, and who 
should supply it? 

Good education costs money. It 
is not too difficult to figure what it 
will cost. The 1955 White House 
Conference on Education recom- 
mended that expenditures for edu- 
cation be raised to something like 
$18 billion within a decade. This 
estimate seems to me conservative, 
for as I look across the educational 
landscape of the United States, it 
seems to me that there is almost no 
place where education is supported 
as it should be. 

Thus I become a little impatient 
with those who talk about raising 
the poorest American schools to the 
level of the average. The average is 
nowhere near good enough to en- 
sure our wealth, safety, and honor. 

The fact that the world is in 
chronic crisis may not be our fault. 
It is, however, our responsibility. 
Either we do what we must to main- 
tain the free world, or we risk our 
future. With our wealth, our safety, 
and our honor all staked on our 
schools, I know that we will not 
permit a degradation of our educa- 
tional standards. 

The wastage of our human re- 
sources must stop. The drain result- 
ing from inadequate schooling 
must cease. This is the business of 
the federal government, for na- 
tional interests are at_ stake. 
Whether the federal government 
should be involved is, therefore, 
not the question. It must be in- 
volved. 

The alternative to substantial 
federal support of education is not 
reduced taxes. Quite the contrary, 
it is greatly increased taxes to pay 
the high and unnecessary costs of 
bad education. ‘ 

The weaknesses of our society 
will keep right on re-creating them- 
selves. Whether we like it or not, 
we will keep right on paying for 
them until we come to realize that 
to reduce these expenditures, we 
must have more and better educa- 
tion, and that there is no hope of 
significant improvement without 
substantial federal assistance. # 
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AS WK ENTER 
THE SECOND HUNDRED YEARS 


A" Philadelphia, thru your delegates, you requested new and expanded NEA 
LX services on many fronts. These professional services are to be in addition 
to, not replacements for, NEA’s regular program of operations built up by the 
demand, and with the help, of its members over the past 100 years of work 
and growth. Today, 700,000 members strong, the organized profession com- 
prising the NEA can take pride in having created the largest professional asso- 
ciation in the world. The urgent needs of the immediate future, however, im- 
pel us forward—to greater effort, expanded work, and larger membership. Your 
support and active participation will now make possible the bigger NEA pro- 
gram you want: 


EXPANDED NEA FIELD SERVICES specifically designed to meet your request 
will keep the NEA close to you, the individual member. Continuing crises in 
education will demand action-on-call from your national association. 


EXPANDED NEA LEGISLATIVE SERVICES will make the voice of the profession 
increasingly powerful on the national scene. Expanded legislative activities 
will include: bringing your representatives to Washington as often as needed 
to meet with Congressmen and Senators in order to present your point of view; 
holding legislative conterences—national, regional, state, district—to build a 
unified legislative outlook. 


EXPANDED NEA LAY RELATIONS will keep the profession close to large, or- 
ganized segments of the public. This means more active relations with such 
influential groups as the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, the Na- 
tional School Boards Association, the Magazine Publishers Association. It also 
means increased activity in NEA’s joint committee work with the American 
Medical Association and the American Library Association. 


EXPANDED PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT AND WELFARE SERVICES will re- 
quire new work in some areas and intensified effort in others. A few examples 
are: new and expanded consultative aid on problems of teacher recruitment, 
professional salaries, retirement benefits; increased opportunities for more 
teachers to participate in national and regional conferences which set the pace 
for the profession’s growth and advancement. 


EXPANDED NEA RESEARCH SERVICES will provide more factual guides to 
the profession in all welfare areas; in the preparation and evaluation of salary 
and other teacher-welfare bills; in modern curriculum and classroom practice. 


EXPANDED NEA INFORMATION PROGRAMS will more fully utilize all media 
beamed at the public-at-large (press, radio, TV, motion pictures, periodicals) . 
The currently intensified nationwide interest in education, in the schools, 
and in the recruitment and retention of teachers demands the profession’s in- 
creased concern with the continuous presentation of reliable information for its 
own use as well as for the enlightenment of the general public. 


EXPANDED NEA INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICES will involve the profession more 
deeply and directly in evaluating practices in the classrooms of the nation. Spe- 
cial emphasis must be placed in such areas as primary and kindergarten edu- 
cation, higher education, and work with the gifted child, as well as on many 
special subjects. Particular attention is also needed to seek out professionally 
acceptable uses for the many modern tools of instruction. 
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FORMER principal, now working 
A in industry, raises the question 
of whether a superintendent acted 
unethically in the following situa- 
tion: 


A principal in State I served success- 
fully in District A for a number of 
years. He resigned to accept a position 
in District B in the same state. At the 
end of four years, his employment was 
terminated without his ever having 
received adverse criticism or negative 
evaluation of his work from the super- 
intendent of District B. 

He received no response to his writ- 
ten request for a written statement of 
reasons for the termination of his em- 
ployment. The superintendent also re- 
fused to state any reasons when asked 
to do so orally, but assured the prin- 
cipal he would be given a good recom- 
mendation. 

The principal applied to the state 
department of education in State II 
for an administrative certificate. A fa- 
vorable recommendation from the su- 
perintendents of the two preceding 
employing school districts was required 
of out-of-state applicants with experi- 
ence in more than one district. The 
superintendent of District A sent the 
principal a copy of his favorable rec- 
ommendation. The principal was de- 
nied an administrative certificate in 
State II solely because the recommen- 
dation of the superintendent of Dis- 
trict B was unfavorable. 


Was the superintendent of Dis- 
trict B guilty of unethical conduct? 

It is the opinion of the Commit- 
tee on Professional Ethics that the 
actions of the superintendent of 
School District B violated the pro- 
visions of Principle V, Sections 1 
and 6, of the NEA Code of Ethics. 

These sections require that a 
teacher: 


Principle V, Section 1: —Deal with 
other members of the profession in the 
same manner as he himself wishes to 
be treated. 

Principle V, Section 6: —Make the 
teaching profession so attractive in 
ideals and practices that sincere and 
able young people will want to enter 
it. 
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WAS IT ETHICAL? 





In Opinion No. 2 the committee 
construed the term “teacher” used 
in the 1929 code as applicable to 
superintendents and supervisors. In 
Opinion No. 10 the committee held 
that the provisions of the 1952 code 
apply alike to administrators and 
classroom teachers. It now affirms 
this interpretation of the code and 
wishes to call attention to the obli- 
gation of members of the teaching 
profession to abide by the provi- 
sions of the code, regardless of the 
position held or function _per- 
formed. 

The superintendent of District 
B was under an obligation to re- 
port honestly to responsible persons 
in matters involving the welfare 
of students, the school system, and 
the profession (Principle V, Sec- 
tion 3). He was under an equal 
obligation to be fair in his recom- 
mendation concerning the princi- 
pal in this case (Principle IV, Sec- 
tion 8). 

It may be that an unfavorable 
recommendation was the only fair 
and honest report the superintend- 
ent could give; under the facts 
stated, however, having assured the 





“Wilbur, turn around!” 
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principal that he would be given a 
good recommendation, the super- 
intendent could not issue an un- 
favorable recommendation without 
violating Principle V, Section 1, of 
the Code of Ethics. 

The committee notes that on one 
occasion the principal requested 
the superintendent of District B 
in writing to provide him with a 
written statement of reasons for 
the termination of his employment; 
on another occasion, an oral re- 
quest for a statement of reasons 
was made. 

Sound administrative practice re- 
quires that a superintendent pro- 
vide a written statement of reasons 
for the termination of employment 
or failure to renew the contract of 
a member of the teaching profes- 
sion if the person concerned re- 
quests in writing that such a state- 
ment be provided. In some states, 
the right of a teacher to a written 
statement of reasons for termina- 
tion of his employment is estab- 
lished by statute. 

In the opinion of the committee, 
the refusal of the superintendent 
of District B to provide the prin- 
cipal with a written statement of 
reasons in this instance constituted 
a violation of Principle V, Section 
1, of the Code of Ethics. 

The committee recognizes that 
the action of the superintendent 
of District B tended to make the 
teaching profession unattractive to 
young people. It was a disservice 
to the teaching profession as a 
whole and constituted, in the opin- 
ion of the committee, a violation 
of Principle V, Section 6, of the 
Code of Ethics. # # 
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What Is 
the 


Value of 
Education? 


It is priceless, 


say American 
business leaders. 


Laird Bell, corporation lawyer, 
Chicago—Quite apart from the ob- 
vious current need for competent 
technologists in all lines, I partic- 
ularly believe that a generation of 
well and broadly educated men 
and women is a necessity for our 
national progress, if not for our 
survival. 

We should not be panicked by 
recent events into permitting every- 
body to become a scientific special- 
ist. We cannot see far ahead, but 
we must have citizens with the im- 
agination and adaptability which 
a liberal education encourages if 
we are to cope with the unknown 
and unexpected problems of the 
future. It is no criticism of the 
specialists to say that the . . . well- 
rounded and liberally educated 
citizen can be of prime value in 
our rather unpromising world. 


Roger M. Blough, chairman of 
the board of directors, United 
States Steel Corporation—A well- 
educated manpower is the principal 
source of strength in a democrat- 
ically organized industrial society. 
The powers of education offer us 
the key to earning a living and to 
living a richer, fuller life. 

The accelerated pace of scientific 
progress and technical advance- 
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ment is probably the outstanding 
characteristic of the age in which 
we live. In the last 75 years, science 
and technology have created 15 
major new industries for this na- 
tion and 15 million new jobs. 
But scientific and industrial 
progress is frequently at the root of 
social and economic change—in 
our jobs, in our home life, and in 
the world at large. The effective so- 
lution of these problems of change 
lies in disciplined thought, enlight- 
ened vision, and mature apprecia- 
tion of our spiritual and cultural 
heritage. These values of mind 
and heart can best be understood 
and put to sound and constructive 
use by the well-educated person. 


John S. Coleman, president, Bur- 
roughs Corporation—It is true just 
as much today as ever before that 
education must develop the whole 
man. It must give him intellectual 
breadth and integrity, not merely 
knowledge in one narrow area. It 
must make provision also for his 
moral and spiritual development. 
The magnitude of today’s prob- 
lems, whether in the business, the 
scientific, or the political world, 
requires an intellectual depth and 
a moral soundness which, I be- 
lieve, it is the function of educa- 
tion to supply. 


Harlow H. Curtice, president, 
General Motors—The material, in- 
tellectual, and spiritual develop- 
ment of mankind rests on the ac- 
cumulation of knowledge and the 
development of constructive lead- 
ership. A fundamental duty of so- 
ciety is to preserve knowledge, in- 
crease it, and transmit it to suc- 
cessive generations. For the ac- 
complishment of this purpose, col- 
leges and universities are prime in- 
struments. 

It is not too much to say that 
the future of our nation—even its 
very survival—is in the hands of 
our institutions of higher educa- 
tion. 

The nation’s need for scientists, 


GORDON McCLOSKEY, School of Edu- 
cation, State College of Washington, 
Pullman, gathered for the Journal these 
statements by nationally known busi- 
ness leaders on the value of education— 
to individuals and to the nation as a 
whole. 


engineers, scholars, artists, admin- 
istrators, and specialists of all kinds 
has grown and continues to multi- 
ply. Of more basic importance is 
the need to develop a nation of in- 
formed citizens and to foster, in an 
expanding student population, the 
ability and will to achieve a society 
that increasingly offers freedom, 
opportunity, and dignity to all its 
members. 


Jonathan Daniels, editor, the 
News and Observer, Raleigh, North 
Carolina—It seems to me awkward 
to talk about the value of educa- 
tion at a time when obviously, and 
ever more obviously, nothing else 
has any substantial value in our 
world. Its hard material value 
comes to us as something of a shock 
when sputniks suddenly appear 
in our skies. We are shocked that 
a nation which long ago produced 
the world’s greatest novelists could 
make a moon. In such thinking, 
we display our ignorance as well 
as our chagrin. But we are sudden- 
ly aware that we cannot lag behind 
in the humanities if humanity is 
to survive. 

The value of education may be 
less dramatically seen in terms of 
individuals. It is actually more real 
and imperative. In our offices, on 
our farms, in our factories we were 
surrounded by “sputniks” long be- 
fore any appeared in the sky. 
There is no longer a question as to 
the value of education. Education 
is as essential to men as to nations 
if they are even to hope to survive. 


Morse G. Dial, president, Union 
Carbide Corporation—The great 
scientific advances of the past two 
decades, along with their benefits, 
have brought new and vast un- 
solved global problems into our 
daily lives. An understanding of 
these problems, leading toward 
their solution, can be gained only 
thru the knowledge that comes 
from study and education. 

It would therefore seem that the 
need for improving our education- 
al levels, and the rewards that can 
come to the educated individual 
from making contributions toward 
the welfare of mankind, are today 
much more important than at any 
time in our history. 

(Continued on next page) 











Leland I. Doan, president, Dow 
Chemical Company — Much has 
been said and written about the 
need for education to develop 
America as the acknowledged sci- 
entific leader of the world, both to 
increase our standard of living and 
to meet the threat of world con- 
quest by nations with conflicting 
ideologies. 

Education can and must meet 
the challenge of the modern world 
by building within the younger 
generations of America the knowl- 
edge and skills to realize the max- 
imum of their potentials and to 
push forward the various frontiers 
of knowledge. 

Industry must look to educa- 
tional institutions to develop lead- 
ership with skills and the mental 
attitudes which make business 
flourish. 


William Dwight, president, Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers Associ- 
ation—Education has come to play 
a highly valued practical role in 
the technological, materialistic civ- 
ilization of today, yet its unique 
and priceless significance is ancient 
and unchanging, the great intel- 
lectual economy by which man, 
limited only by individual capaci- 
ty, takes possession of his human 
inheritance. 

Today, as always, it provides the 
light by which the individual ex- 
plores the meaning of life. 

For modern society, education 
supplies the skills essential to suc- 
cessful communication. 

To a free government, depend- 
ent upon maximum citizen partic- 
ipation, it gives the vital nourish- 
ment of logic and responsibility. 

And today the universal mental 
language of education offers the 
greatest, probably the only, hope 
of eventual world understanding. 


C. L. Egtvedt, chairman of the 
board of directors, Boeing Air- 
plane Company—I have always con- 
sidered that the principal advan- 
tage of education would be to equip 
human beings with a keen interest 
in thinking and solving the many 
challenging problems which are 
ever present, no matter which di- 
rection one’s fancy takes. A great 
deal of pleasure and usefulness can 
be derived from stockpiling knowl- 
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edge; however, the ability to make 
an original contribution should 
bring satisfaction of accomplish- 
ment and sometimes survival. 


Fred J. Emmerich, chairman of 
the board of directors, Allied 
Chemical and Dye Corporation— 
The complexities of the present- 
day world are of such an order that 
there is no simple answer to them. 
Our course of action depends large- 
ly on the way we have been condi- 
tioned as a result of our anteced- 
ents, environment, and training. 

The environment and training 
supplied by our academic institu- 
tions are virtually essential to the 
intelligent analysis of the many 
perplexing questions confronting 
us today. Peace of the world, daily 
human relations, the standard of 
living of all people are immeasur- 
ably advanced thru the knowledge 
and understanding gained thru 
our educational processes. 


Crawford H. Greenewalt, pres- 
ident, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
and Company—With the growth 
of both technological and human 
problems in modern industry, it is 
plain that the businessman can use 
all of the education he can get. If 
the aim of education is to cultivate 
character, taste, and thought, he is 
no different in his educational re- 
quirements from his fellows in oth- 
er lines of endeavor. 

It is said that the technologist 
tends to slight the humanities 
whereas the devotee of liberal arts 
tends to blind himself to the phys- 
ical realities of nature. There is 
perhaps an element of truth in 
both charges. But it is nonsense to 
suppose that there exists any real 
incompatibility between the sci- 
ences and the arts. 

While industry does lean heavily 
on technology, it offers the man of 
talent and balanced education as 
much creative opportunity, I am 
convinced, as does any other field. 
Overspecialization, to be sure, may 
be found in industry, but no more 
so than in most other callings, not 
excepting the academic. 

What we need in industry, as 
elsewhere, is the truly educated 
man who refuses to set artificial 
bounds to his intellectual develop- 
ment. The university, for him, is a 











Starting point; his education is a 
life-long personal and individual- 
istic effort. The number of such 
men is never great. They are more 
needed today than ever before. 


Paul G. Hoffman, chairman of 
the board, Studebaker-Packard 
Corporation—More and more peo- 
ple must be better and better edu- 
cated if our free society is to be 
strengthened—perhaps even main- 
tained. The problems with which 
we are faced have sharply in- 
creased in number and complexity. 
As a consequence, the necessity for 
an electorate capable of rendering 
discriminating and intelligent judg- 
ments has become imperative. A 
good education does not guarantee 
capability for making sound judg- 
ments, but there is overwhelming 
evidence that it helps. 

I can think of no better way to 
insure our continuing advance, 
both as a nation and as a leader 
among nations, than to make avail- 
able to every citizen all the edu- 
cation he or she is capable of as- 
similating. 


Eugene Holman, chairman of 
the board of directors, Standard 
Oil Company (New Jersey)—One 
value of education is economic. It 
increases earning power. By sharp- 
ening individual desires, education 
expands markets and raises the 
standard of living. It provides for 
industry employees with the knowl- 
edge and background needed to 
deal with the problems of growing 
size and specialization. 

But a more basic value of our 
educational institutions is the vita! 
part they play in developing a na- 
tion of informed citizens and, thus, 
in fostering the ability and will to 
bring about a society with ever 
greater freedom, opportunity, and 
dignity for all its members. By ex- 
panding and strengthening our 
educational system, we draw closer 
to that goal. 


Robert E. Kenyon, president, 
Magazine Publishers Association, 
Inc.—Democracy, as it has evolved 
in centuries such as ours, is pre- 
mised upon the ability of free, lit- 
erate, thinking man to control 
himself and his destiny. Increas- 
ingly successful until now, this 
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philosophy may well prove unvi- 
able in the future unless man can 
control his own scientific creations. 

Democratic nations, if their peo- 
ples are educated and informed, 
can generate the leadership neces- 
sary for the difficult decisions we 
must make—from channeling the 
fruits of science toward construc- 
tive ends to deterring tyrants from 
wanton aggression. The alterna- 
tive may well be the complete de- 
struction of civilization. 

Must we plead further for edu- 
cation? 


C. G. Mortimer, president, Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation—No pur- 
suit of modern people—in fact, of 
human survival—is more impor- 
tant than education and a growing 
public understanding of its values. 

Education and our advancing 
society are to one another pretty 
much what the chicken is to the 
egg: A major purpose of each is to 
provide ever finer regeneration of 
the other. 

But, how aware are we of their 
inescapable interdependence? How 
aware are free people everywhere 
of the relentless demands this 


places on the educational process 


and of our individual responsibili- 
ties to see to it that our system of 
education keeps abreast of its in- 
satiable regenerative requirements? 
Nor are the standards which 
must be applied of our own choos- 
ing alone. In a world where free- 
dom’s enemies sustain a continu- 
ing crash program geared to out- 
strip us in the production of sci- 
entists, engineers, and technicians, 
survival itself requires that we 
meet this challenge squarely with 
all the knowledge, wisdom, respon- 
sibility, and humanity with which 
freedom’s way is endowed. 


Floyd B. Odlum, president, At- 
las Corporation—Thruout history, 
education has enabled man to 
master his environment and to de- 
velop to the fullest his potentiali- 
ties as a human being. 

It is thru education that civiliza- 
tion develops and moves forward. 

In today’s world, education is un- 
questionably our greatest natural 
resource. It is essential for national 
security and world peace. It is 
basic to the successful functioning 
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of our political, social, and eco- 
nomic systems. 

Education will enable us to con- 
tinue the march of scientific de- 
velopment. Only thru education 
can we hope to master the new 
forces unleashed by our advancing 
technology. 

Education is vital to the survival 
of freedom, perhaps even to the 
survival of mankind. 


Gerard Piel, publisher, Scientific 
American—Modern man must be 
an educated man because the 
world he lives in is pre-eminently 
the product of his intellect. Higher 
education, as high as the indi- 
vidual can go, is essential to sur- 
vival and effectiveness in society. It 
is the essence of the deepest satis- 
factions open to human life in this 
century. These are the satisfac- 
tions that attend man’s increasing 
understanding of himself and the 
universe around him. 


David Sarnoff, chairman of the 
board of directors, Radio Corpora- 
tion of America—The swift pace of 
technology has put a premium on 
brains rather than on* brawn. In 
the years ahead, the demands for 
mental competence will be still 
further enlarged. To meet the 
challenge of the future, our imagi- 
nation must be bold, but it must 
be balanced by wisdom based on 
knowledge. 


The value of education today is 
in the body of knowledge it im- 
parts to the individual, from which 
can come understanding and, in 
turn, wisdom. Wisdom implies an 
appreciation of the basic laws of 
nature and of man’s behavior. It 
calls for patience to select or de- 
velop the best means to achieve the 
best possible results. In this deeper 
and truer sense, education is a 
never-ending process, drawing its 
sustenance from both work and 
play, and nurtured by love, sym- 


pathy, and aspiration to brother- 
hood. 


Thomas J. Watson, Jr., presi- 
dent, International Business Ma- 
chines—Today our country is faced 
as never before with the vital need 
for trained people to insure our 
continued progress. The advances 
in the physical sciences and engi- 
neering during the past 20 years 
have continued to increase greatly 
the need for people who have pro- 
fessional training in these fields. 
In addition, there is a great un- 
filled need for men who have non- 
specialized, general educational 
backgrounds who can coordinate 
the work of the specialists and par- 
ticipate in the general manage- 
ment of industry and government. 

Knowledge, supported by in- 
terest, ambition, and initiative, is 
perhaps a major determinant to 
the success of an individual today. 





DAVID IWAMOTO 


HERE is a general public tend- 
5 pws to associate “quality” with 
all private education. The latest 
flood of criticisms of public educa- 
tion continues to make this assump- 
tion. Critics are heaping paragraphs 
of praise on private education while 
minimizing the effectiveness of pub- 
lic education. 

The United States needs both 
public and private educational in- 
stitutions. About 5 million children 
are in private elementary and sec- 
ondary schoois. Of this group about 
414 million are in church-affiliated 
schools, and the rest attend insti- 
tutions commonly called independ- 
ent schools. The independent 
schools are primarily college pre- 
paratory, whereas the public 
schools prepare only a segment of 
their students for college. 

Some critics are vociferous in 
their assertion that private schools 
are sending superior students to 
college. The public-school people 
have always believed that public in- 
stitutions provide good college-pre- 
paratory programs as well as sound 
programs for their many students 
who do not go on to college. What 
are the facts? 


Comparative Scores in College- 
Entrance Examinations 


The 1953 test scores of public 
and private high-school seniors who 
took the College Entrance Exam- 
ination Board tests are summarized 
in Table 1. The public high-school 
students received the higher mean 
scores in seven of the nine tests. 

On three tests, the differences in 
scores were negligible. The great- 
est differences were in scores in 
physics and intermediate mathe- 
matics—in which public-school sen- 
iors showed superiority. 

These figures are not conclusive 


Mr. Iwamoto is a research assistant 
with the NEA Research Division. His 
article is adapted from Ten Criticisms 
of Public Education, December 1957 
Research Bulletin. 80¢. 2-9 copies, 10% 
deduction; 10 or more copies, 20% de- 
duction. Order from NEA. 
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evidence of superiority of one type 
of training over the other, nor do 
they indicate that all college-pre- 
paratory students from public high 
schools are of the caliber repre- 
sented by these scores. The College 
Board warns that the tests are de- 
signed primarily to identify those 
who have the mentality to succeed 
in college, not to evaluate second- 
ary-school instruction. 

Also, the figures of the College 
Entrance Examination Board rep- 
resent a comparatively large pro- 
portion of private-school seniors as 
opposed to a much smaller propor- 
tion of public high-school college- 
preparatory seniors. 

However, the figures do seem to 
show conclusively that public high- 
school seniors scored, on the whole, 
a little better than seniors from 
private college-preparatory _ insti- 
tutions. Certainly, critics of public 
education could not label these 
students academic illiterates. 


What of Their College 
Achievement? 


Several studies have been made 
in recent years of the college-level 
achievement by public- and private- 
school graduates. 

In the Journal of Psychology, 
Carl C. Seltzer, in 1948, reported on 


a comparison of the numbers of 
Harvard freshmen on the dean’s list 
with those who were failing or 
barely passing. He found that stu- 
dents admitted from public schools 
presented considerably better fresh- 
man-year academic records than the 
private-school students, in spite of 
the fact that there was little or no 
difference in intellectual potential 
or in academic background. 

James B. Conant, in Education 
and Liberty (1953), said that two- 
thirds of those who graduated mag- 
na cum laude or summa cum laude 
from Harvard in 1951 and 1952 
were from public schools but that 
of the entire Harvard enrolment 
only half were from public schools. 
However, Conant qualified his re- 
mark by saying that while only the 
top quarter of a class in many pub- 
lic schools apply for admission, all 
the graduates of a private prepara- 
tory school are potential candidates. 

Lewis Wiggan, labeling his study 
“The Yale Undergraduate: One 
Man’s Findings,” in 1954 analyzed 
the top 100 and bottom 100 men 
in the classes of 1954 and 1955 at 
Yale University and concluded that 
the public-school graduate was 
more likely to achieve a good aca- 
demic record than a private-school 
graduate, either when groups were 


TABLE 1.—SCORES ON COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD TESTS, 
MARCH 1953+ 


Public high schools 


Mean score Number Mean score 


3 4 


20,396 
20,391 
15,594 
7,342 
3,176 
4,718 
3,648 
3,769 
5,233 


486 
496 
514 
505 
548 
522 
526 _ 
499 
599 


—————————  ” 
Source: Dyer, HenryS., and King, Richard G., “College Board Scores: Their Use and Interpretation.” No. 2. 
Princeton, N. J.: College Entrance Examination Board, 1955. p. 151-59. 
® Statistics are presented only from those regions where the indicated test was taken by 100 or more candidates 
in at least one of four groups: public-school boys, public-school girls, independent-school boys, and independent- 
school girls, and only for ‘inal’ candidates. 
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compared at random or when they 
were matched as to IQ. 

Writing for the Journal of 
Teacher Education in March 1955, 
Junius A. Davis and Norman Fred- 
eriksen stated that, on the average, 
public-school students in the class 
of 1955 at Princeton made a higher 
academic average for the freshman 
year—in relation to ability as 
measured by the Verbal Section of 
the Scholastic Aptitude Test—than 
did private-school graduates. 

In addition to recent research on 
this topic, some findings were pub- 
lished more than 30 years ago. The 
Proceedings of the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of 
the Southern States, issued in Feb- 
ruary 1926, carried a report in 
which Joseph Roemer tabulated 
the first-quarter or first-semester 
grades of 13,889 freshmen students 
at 751 colleges and universities in 
the South. Of the 13,889 students, 
12,414 graduated from _ public 
and 1,475 from private schools. 

He reported that students from 
public schools failed 13.7% of their 
courses while students from private 
schools failed 15.9% of theirs. 

Who’s Who in America (see 
Newsweek, March 19, 1956) re- 
ported that for every 27 students 
now enrolled in private school 
there is one private-school gradu- 
ate listed in that publication. For 
the public schools, one person in 
Who’s Who equals 157 students 
now in high school. According to 
Business Week (October 26, 1957), 
quoting the publishers of Who’s 
Who, one in four of the 46,000 
listed in that volume in 1956-57 
had attended private secondary 
schools. 

A generation ago, as today, more 
students were in public secondary 
schools than in private. It seems 
clear, however, that the private- 
school student was much more like- 
ly to make Who’s Who than his 
public-school contemporary. 

Private-school graduates showed 
up best in Who’s Who in America 
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in occupations such as_ business, 
manufacturing, and investment 
services. (This may be more a con- 
sequence of the socio-economic 
level of parents than of personal 
achievements resulting from a high- 
er quality of education.) 


Who Makes Phi Beta Kappa? 


The records at the Phi Beta Kap- 
pa headquarters in Washington, 
D.C., indicated that in 1954 more 
public-school than private-school 
students were initiated into Phi 
Beta Kappa in three leading uni- 
versities. 

At Harvard, 66 out of 111 (in- 
cluding eight whose secondary 
backgrounds were unknown) who 
were initiated into Phi Beta Kappa 
were from public schools. Approxi- 
mately 50% of all students at Har- 
vard are from public schools. At 
Yale University, altho only 45% of 
the student body came from public 
schools, 45 out of 83 initiated into 
Phi Beta Kappa were public-school 
graduates. 


WHO MAKES PHI 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 1954 


YALE UNIVERSITY, 1954 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY, 1954 


At Colgate University, 34 per- 
sons were initiated into Phi Beta 
Kappa in 1954. Thirty of the 34 
came from public schools altho 
only 60% of all students at Col- 
gate are public-school graduates. 


So, What of It! 


e All comparative data on pub- 
lic- and private-school graduates 
should be interpreted with care. 
There is no conclusive evidence to 
indicate superiority of one type of 
school over the other. 

e The general notion that stu- 
dents from private schools do better 
in college than graduates from pub- 
lic high schools is a generalization 
that lacks supporting data. 

e First-rate training for college is 
available in many public high 
schools. 

e Many public-school students 
are doing excellent work in pre- 
paring for college and can hold 
their own in academic competition 
against the best students from pri- 
vate college-preparatory schools, + 


BETA KAPPA? 





WHY TEACH IN COLLEGKH? 


RUTH E. ECKERT and JOHN E. STECKLEIN 


HE tug of war between supply 
T and demand for teachers is also 
taking place on the college campus. 
To better understand what attracts 
and holds teachers at the college 
level, a pilot study of Minnesota 
faculty members has recently been 
made with the financial assistance 
of the Cooperative Research Pro- 
gram, U.S. Office of Education. 

Subjects of the study were 773 
college teachers, constituting ap- 
proximately a 25% random sample 
of all full-time faculty members in 
Minnesota’s 32 private and public 
colleges and the University of Min- 
nesota. Of the questionnaires sent 
to this sample, 94% were completed 
and returned. Similarly fine coop- 
eration was secured in supplemen- 
tary interviews conducted with 
10%, of the respondents. (Junior- 
college statistics are not included 
in this article.) 

These Minnesota faculty mem- 
bers closely resembled their col- 
leagues elsewhere with respect to 
sex (73% were men), median age 
(43 years), and the percentages 
holding earned doctorates (41% 
or reporting some study beyond the 
master’s degree (28%). The fathers 
of almost half the group had been 
farmers, tradesmen, or semiskilled 
or unskilled laborers. Two-fifths of 
the parents had not gone beyond 
the eighth grade, and only a fourth 
of the fathers and a fifth of the 
mothers had attended college. Rel- 
atively few parents had taken grad- 
uate or professional work. 

About half (52%) of the re- 


Dr. Eckert, professor of higher educa- 
tion, University of Minnesota, is a mem- 
ber of the National Committee on the 


Recruitment of College Teachers, 
established by the Association for 
Higher Education (an NEA depart- 
ment) to develop a program of research 
and recruitment. Dr. Eckert is also a 
member of the Educational Policies 
Commission, NEA-AASA. 


Dr. Stecklein is director, Bureau of 
Institutional Research, University of 
Minnesota. 
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spondents were teaching in col- 
leges or universities of the same 
type as their baccalaureate alma 
maters. Private institutions were 
attended by 46% of the group. 
Three-fourths (74%) had held 
some other type of full-time job 
following college graduation, two 
out of five having taught in ele- 
mentary or high schools. 


Tue survey imeicates that teach- 
ing in college is not a career which 
overwhelmingly appeals to students 
in their early college years. Only 
38% of those polled said they had 
thought seriously about college 
teaching before they received their 
bachelor’s degrees. One in eight did 
not reach a decision until late in 
his graduate study or after complet- 
ing his highest degree. 

Personal interests and motiva- 
tions, rather than external factors, 
were thought to have exerted the 
greatest influence upon these de- 
cisions. The most commonly men- 
tioned personal factors were: a keen 
desire to work with college stu- 
dents, the intellectual challenge of 
the job, an “intense interest in a 
particular subject field, and attrac- 
tive working conditions. 

The unsolicited offer of a college 
teaching job was the most frequent- 
ly named external factor leading 
these individuals into college teach- 
ing. Only 27% of all respondents 
indicated that a college teacher had 
discussed this career possibility 
with them. °* 

A comparison of persons who de- 
cided in their undergraduate years 
with those who chose college teach- 
ing later reveals that the early de- 
ciders included more majors in the 
humanities or biological sciences, 
more persons who had received 
scholarships or other financial aid, 
and more individuals who had 
been elected to honor societies. 

That college teaching is a “hold- 
ing” profession is indicated by the 


low degree of turnover among the 
college teachers in this study—the 
subjects averaged nearly 10 years 
of college-teaching experience, 
eight years of which had been spent 
in their present institution. About 
half of the teachers described them- 
selves as “very satisfied” while an- 
other 45% said that they were “‘sat- 
isfied” with their profession. Fewer 
than one person in a hundred in- 
dicated serious dissatisfaction. 

In general, the highly satisfied 
teachers had made their career 
choices earlier than other faculty 
members, were more likely to have 
completed doctoral programs, and 
showed a greater interest in the in- 
structional phases of their jobs. Col- 
lege teachers in the humanities and 
social sciences expressed greater sat- 
isfaction than those in the natural 
sciences. 


Wuen asked what steps might be 
taken to encourage capable young 
people to enter college teaching, by 
far the most frequent recommenda- 
tion was offering increased salaries. 
Other suggestions included broader 
scholarship and financial aid, more 
information on the advantages of 
academic life, and better counsel- 
ing for prospective teachers. 

Whereas the “very satisfied” 
teachers emphasized the need for 
wider publicity about the college- 
teacher shortage and sounder prep- 
aration for this job, other faculty 
members seemed more concerned 
about improved working condi- 
tions and higher rates of pay. 

Salary increases were also judged 
imperative to retain present facul- 
ties. Other recommended adjust- 
ments included lighter work loads, 
more time for research, and a 
more stimulating intellectual at- 
mosphere. The “academic man,” in 
short, likes his job and wants to 
remain in it, but feels keenly the 
need for wider recognition and sup- 
port of his services. + # 
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0. F. SLETWOLD 


ow do you travel the NEA way? 
H By harking to the call of the 
open road with an open mind; by 
taking advantage of tours that are 
tailored to fit your time, your 
tastes, and your budget. 

Whether you globe-trot or con- 
centrate your time in one area or 
country, you are traveling under 
circumstances that help you to see 
with greater understanding other 
parts of the world. This is an un- 
derstanding that is essential for 
those who are educating the citizens 
of tomorrow. 

But don’t be afraid that there is 
so much emphasis on education in 
a Travel Division tour that fun, 
fellowship, and _ relaxation are 
crowded out. Almost without ex- 
ception NEA travelers have a won- 
derful time. They come home re- 
freshed and with new perspective. 

Tour directors not only schedule 
visits to British museums, Incan 
ruins, and Parisian art galleries, but 
to cricket matches, concerts, 
beaches, bullfights, and night clubs 
for those who are so inclined. Each 
tour also provides free time to use 
as you choose—restoring your soul 
in the shadowy peace of a cathedral 
or browsing for bargains in a 
bazaar. 

Nevertheless, an NEA tour can 
no more conceal its educational 
characteristics than can a camel its 
hump. Nor should such an attempt 
be made, because the distinctive 
feature of the tours is the oppor- 
tunity they provide for enriching 
experiences fitted to the needs of 
the teaching profession. 


Broapty speaking, NEA Travel 
Division tours are of two kinds. 

First, there are those tours co- 
sponsored by the NEA and a co- 
operating educational institution, 


Mr. Sletwold is guidance counselor and 
teacher of Spanish in East High School, 
Sioux City, Iowa. This summer, he will 
conduct the NEA Travel Division’s gen- 
eral European tour, No. 5. 





which grants credit in proportion 
to the extent and nature of the 
travel. Many colleges and universi- 


ties, well scattered geographically, 
now cooperate in this way. 

Western Illinois University, for 
one, has worked with the Travel 
Division to develop a tour pat- 
terned along formal educational 
lines. A professor accompanies the 
group, lessons are assigned, and 
credit is earned. 

In the second type of tour—one 
sponsored by the NEA and various 
state assOciations—educational fea- 
tures are drawn with broader 
strokes. The European tour, for ex- 


ample, will attract a person like the 
Latin teacher I knew who felt that 
despite years of classroom teaching, 
her own education was not com- 
plete until she had stood among the 
ruins of “the grandeur that was 
Rome.” 

This summer, NEA members 
may choose any of 37 tours. Each 
will be different, yet all will have 
certain characteristics in common. 

Each tour will provide an op- 
portunity for teachers to live and 
travel with their fellows as a com- 
pact, congenial group. The touring 
groups themselves are educational 
—made up as they are of teachers 
from all parts of the United States 
and its territories. A social-science 
teacher from Vermont may share 
hotel accommodations in Berlin 
with a chemistry teacher from 
Nevada; a teacher from a rural 
community may room with a city- 
wise colleague from Chicago. 

A young woman from Maine told 
me once that during an NEA tour 
to Mexico she had learned almost 


as much about her own country 
and its people as she had about 
Mexico. 


AccuMULATION of interesting and 
useful information, however, is not 
left to chance. The Travel Divi- 
sion encourages all its teacher 
travelers to inform themselves in 
advance about the areas they will 
visit. Lists of recommended books 
and articles on each tour area are 


prepared and distributed early in 
the spring. Also, the travel depart- 
ments of some countries, especially 
those in Latin America, send de- 


Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, is included in the NEA’s South American tours. 


Scandinavian Airlines System Photo 
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scriptive literature to NEA mem- 
bers who expect to travel there. 

Once the tour is rolling, the di- 
rector, usually an expert on the 
area to be visited, is ready with 
background and current informa- 
tion. To supplement his services, a 
number of special lectures are pro- 
vided by. on-the-spot authorities. 

Every opportunity is given, also, 
for the NEA traveler to talk with 
local inhabitants of a particular sec- 
tion or country: the man who tends 
the geranium beds in Kew Gardens, 
a woman making tamales in Mex- 
ico, men threshing wheat in Spain, 
a boy watching sheep in Arizona. 

Strange as it may seem, one of 
the high spots of an NEA trip I 
made thru western Canada was an 
unscheduled stop at the huge Chi- 
nese section in the cemetery in 
Saskatchewan. Not until I heard 
the caretaker explain the reason 
for its existence did I realize fully 
the part the Chinese had played in 
the opening of the West. 

The typical NEA tour also pro- 
vides for contacts and exchanges of 
ideas and ideals between the teach- 
ers on tour and those in some of 
the countries being visited. It has 
become a tradition in Mexico City, 
for example, for its teachers of 
English to hold a reception for 
NEA visitors. As another example, 
in the 1958 Central American tour, 
visits to both public schools and 
national universities are scheduled 
in San Salvador and San José. 

Nor are schools the only institu- 
tions upon which visiting teachers 
call. Factories, plantations, and 
stores, as well as churches, libraries, 
and museums, open their doors for 
special visits by NEA travelers. 


When the liner noses into its 
home harbor or the airplane glides 
back down from the skies, the tour 
is not over. Armchair travel is just 
about to begin! 

For those who like to relive the 
fun of shared tour experiences, 
NEA’s Travel Fair provides a won- 
derful opportunity. The 1958 fair 
will take place on March 29 at the 
Willard Hotel, Washington, D.C. 
Here tour members can rendezvous 
to renew friendships, show their 
movies, slides, and snapshots, and 
learn of the big 1958 program of 
NEA educational travel. #+ + 
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from your 
educational travel. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
TRAVEL 
SECTION 


a 


* 
E25 with its towering pyra- 
mids; Holland with its color- 
ful tulips; Japan with its delicate 
tea houses—I’ve seen all these lands 
and many more on NEA tours. 

I've visited a primitive grass hut 
in Mexico, a wealthy home in 
Hong Kong, a concrete home in 
Lebanon, I’ve seen the spectacular 
and the humble, the beautiful and 
the wretched, I’ve talked to peo- 
ple who live and work in many 
ways; and I’ve learned to be vitally 
interested in their activities. 


Experiences such as mine would 


be invaluable for any of you teach- 


tach ‘et the Laecel Stheey Hone 


lulu, Hawaii. 


ers, because you can relive them in 
the classroom with your children. 


say in Japanese ; 
phrases like “Good 


a 





“Thank you,” and “How are you?” 
With your class, you can discuss 
the Japanese people, geography, 
and customs. Thru your personal 
acquaintance, you can more eftec- 
tively stimulate further study and 
greater understanding of Japan. 


ANoTHER way of bringing a for- 
eign land into your classroom is by 
means of pictures taken during 
your trip. Sun-drenched Mexico— 
land where the Aztecs worshipped— 
provides a splendid opportunity to 
use color slides or movies. Students 
will “Oh!” and “Ah!” as you show 
them richly ornamented cathedrals 
and palaces, flaming magenta bou- 
gainvillaea, and the copper desert. 

Let them see Mexico City’s Na- 
tional Palace and the majestic cy- 
press trees in Chapultepec Park. 
Take them with you on an imagi- 
nary trip thru the floating gardens 
of Xochimilco, once the playground 


of the Aztec nobles, and thru semi- 
tropical Cuernavaca; famous as a 
tourist resort. 


To tue school children that I 
know and to me, the Hawaiian Is- 
lands is our home, but to you who 
are stateside teachers, an NEA tour 
to this archipelago provides endless 
opportunities of giving pupils a 
vivid introduction to the geogra- 
phy, history, and culture of this 
fascinating United States territory. 

Students might study each of the 
islands in sequence. And thru 
slides, students can see Honolulu 
and Pearl Harbor, Waikiki Beach, 
and historic Kailua. 

Children can appreciate the hula 
when they know that each of the 
hand movements represents some- 
thing—the rainbow, love, the palm 
tree, and the smile. 

If any of your tours have been 
by air, you might develop a unit 


study concerning airplanes. In the 
unit, you might also include a 
study of courtesy (one of the pupils 
can act as stewardess and demon- 
strate), safety regulations, air traf- 
fic rules, and the like. 


You will find that educational 
travel provides insights impossible 
to acquire from textbooks. Personal 
experiences with people of other 
lands open doors thru which inter- 
est, involvement, and desire lead 
you back to the classroom eager to 
share your new-found understand- 
ing. The knowledge acquired dur- 
ing your journeys can be a bright 
thread woven into all areas of the 
curriculum, whether in social stud- 
ies, sclence, mathematics, music, or 
art. 

Educational travel will help you 
grow and develop; more important, 
it can help your students grow and 
develop, too. # # 


Well-traveled teachers are better able to make mere spots on the globe meaningful for youngsters. 


Stacy Bragdon 





MERICA’S most spectacular scen- 
Aw seen in a way that relates 
physical setting to people and re- 
sources, and to the economic and 
sociological problems of modern 
life: This is the way travel and 
educational purpose will be com- 
bined in the Rocky Mountain 
States Regional Study, being 
launched this summer by the NEA 
Travel Division. 

The six weeks’ expedition into 
seven states will carry eight quarter 
credits or five semester credits in 
any one of the five colleges and 
universities cooperating. These are 
Arizona State College, the Univer- 
sity of Denver, Montana State Uni- 
versity, New Mexico Western Col- 
lege, and the University of Utah. 

After a tour orientation period 
at the University of Denver, where 
participants will be briefed on the 
over-all picture of the Rocky 
Mountains area, the group will 
visit significant points of interest 
in Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, 
Idaho, Utah, Arizona, and New 
Mexico. 

Common elements in the entire 
region will be identified and asso- 
ciated in relation to their broad 
context. For example, physical fea- 
tures and conditions and the inter- 
relationships between land prob- 
lems, cultures, peoples, and govern- 
ment will be examined critically to 
enable members of the study group 
to understand the meaning of these 
factors operating together. 

Collaborating in the program 
will be a number of federal agen- 
cies, such as the Forest, National- 
Park, Fish and Wildlife, and Soil- 
Conservation services; the bureaus 
of Land Management, Reclama- 
tion, and Indian Affairs; the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey; and the De- 
partment of Health, Fducation, 
and Welfare. 

Also expected to assist are the 
education associations in the tour 
states, the National Council for the 
Social Studies, and the tribal coun- 
cils for the Hopi, Navaho, Flat- 
head, and Blackfoot Indians. 

Study procedures will feature 


group activities planned not only 


Dr. Tascher, coordinator and director 
for the new Rocky Mountain States Re- 
gional Study described in this article, 
is a professor in Department of Sociol- 
ogy, Anthropology, and Social Welfare, 
Montana State University, Missoula. 
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Teton Boating Company Photo 


Jenny Lake, Wyoming, and the Grand Teton Mountains 


STUDY TOUR 
IN THE ROCKIES 


to assure interest and benefit to 
participants during the tour, but 
also to help them put their new 
knowledge to effective use when 
they return to their various edu- 
cational pursuits. For example, the 
preparation of color slides and 
films, study guides, and pamphlets 
will be stressed. 

Group discussions and a wide 
variety of other contacts and spe- 
cial events will add spice and zest 
to the tour experience. 

Every tour day, June 23 to July 
28, will be a colorful mosaic of 


HAROLD TASCHER 


nature and people in the Rockies. 
Tour members will see evidences 
of ancient Indian culture at Mesa 
Verde and the Navaho’s modern 
“capital city,” Gallup; old Spanish 
missions and the Mormon Taber- 
nacle; the Grand Canyon and the 
Grand Tetons; the Petrified Forest 
and the Painted Desert; wilderness 
areas of towering conifers and rush- 
ing streams; farms sprung from vol- 
canic ash; ghost mining towns; 
great cities of the modern West— 
history, resources, people, woven 
into a coordinated pattern. # # 
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GETTING TO 
KNOW THEM 


—an objective of educational 


Te travel 
EDUCATIONAL 
TRAVEL 


SECTION 


ALVIN B. ROBERTS 


NE lesson that we can learn 
from history is this: Man, in 
his quest for security, has relied 
upon a succession of protective de- 
vices, most of which have failed. 
On what then can we rely for 
protection? The answer is educa- 
tion—and especially the kind of 
education that will provide an un- 
derstanding of the social, economic, 
political, and religious problems 
of the various peoples of the world. 
Travel is an ideal way to further 
this understanding. 
For many years, educators have 
recognized the value of educational 
travel. However, only recently has 


Mr. Roberts is audio-visual director at 
Western Illinois University, Macomb. 
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travel begun to be accepted as the 
equivalent of study on campus. One 
reason for this slow acceptance is 
the fact that colleges in the past 
failed to realize that a travel-study 
program calls for different objec- 
tives and procedures than does a 
sightseeing tour. 

Today, over 150 institutions of 
higher learning in the United States 
(a number of them working coop- 
eratively with the NEA Division of 
Travel Service) have travel courses 
based on specific educational ob- 
jectives. Some of their tours are 
arranged so that the teacher-travel- 
er, independently or as a member 
of a group, may spend several weeks 
in intensive study of one country. 


Others enable him to embark on a 
more extensive program in which 
he spends 5 to 10 days each in 
most of the major countries of the 
world. Tour participants receive 
graduate or undergraduate credit. 

Furthermore, many state depart- 
ments of education accept travel 
as a means of renewing teaching 
certificates. A number of cities have 
procedures for evaluating travel 
and giving the equivalent of col- 
lege credit for advancement in sal- 
ary or position. 

For teachers, who are so largely 
responsible for training the leaders, 
statesmen, and citizens of tomor- 
row, the world itself is becoming 
a college campus. #+ # 
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Travel, like education, 


No ons will disagree with this tra- 
ditional Pan American philosophy— 
especially those in the field of educa- 
tion. Today, education and travel are 
more closely linked than ever. More 
and more teachers find international 
air travel not only deeply satisfying 
and rewarding—but necessary to the 
furtherance of their career. 


In the past, the state of affairs was 
such that of all people who should 
travel abroad, teachers were unfor- 
tunately among the least able finan- 
cially to do so. But today, for teachers 
who have long dreamed of world ad- 
venture and international study, these 
dreams are now coming true. 


Pan American, the airline most re- 
sponsible for low-cost travel abroad, 


Among the colorful pageants of Whitehall 
are the famous Life Guard Regiments. 


has added another great dimension to 
low-fare transportation: Economy 
class service! New Economy class 
Thrift Farest are 20 % less than tourist- 
class to Europe; and of course, as so 
many teachers do, you can take full 
advantage of Pan Am’s World-Wide 
Plan, Go Now—Pay Later... only 
10% down, and up to 20 months to 


pay the rest. For example: New York- 
London, round trip, is $454 (only $46 
down); New York-Paris, round trip, 
is $490 (only $50 down). 


Pan American opens new doors to 
82 lands on 6 continents—for little 
more than the price of an ordinary 
vacation at home. As quickly as to- 
morrow you can discover Paris. Just 
a few hours by Flying Clipper* from 
home, London’s Big Ben can toll you 
welcome. 


A good night’s sleep away from the 
U.S., time stands still for history in 
the timeless streets of Rome. Here is 
the threshold of a new exciting life. 
New professional opportunities for 
study and research. Greater cultural 
accumulations and a priceless, fresh, 
firsthand approach to your teaching. 
You have only to name your new 
horizon; Pan American can fly you 
there in hours. 


Pan American is the airline that has 
been a favorite of teachers for years. 
Our special Educational Group Tours 
are among the many reasons why. 


For example there is the Lafayette 
College Middle East Seminar: 6 weeks: 
$1499. Greece, Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, 
Jordan, Israel, Cyprus, Turkey; and 
return to the U.S.A. Or, continue (at 
additional cost) around Africa, or 
Russia and Scandinavia or Conti- 
nental Europe. Offering 6 academic 
credits. 


Or the Windsor Tour: 55 days. 
$1366. Motor-rail tour of England, 
Holland, Belgium, Germany, Luxem- 
bourg, Austria, Italy, Switzerland, 
Monaco, France. 


And there are dozens of others to 
choose from, going everywhere in the 
world (many offering academic 
credits)—for every budget in every 
field of interest. 


Here is the world you want—the 


Ba cagere 


should not be a luxury 


treasures of travel available for the 
fewest dollars. And the new Thrift 
Fares aboard Pan American’s Flying 
Clippers pamper your budget; com- 
plimentary refreshments served at 
your seat ... plus the regular tourist- 
class luggage allowance of 44 pounds. 
Every mile of your trip is flown and 


Pe SS re — 


This is the beautiful Joan of Arc statue in 
Paris, near the Champs Elysées. 


serviced by crews trained to the most 
exacting standards in the world, 
aboard America’s fastest airliners— 
the famous radar-equipped “Super- 
7’ Clippers, holders of 15 transatlan- 
tic speed records. 


Now is the time for wide-awake 
dreamers to act! Write for the FREE 
1958 edition of ‘‘Adventures in Educa- 
tion,”’ a scholar’s guide to study and 
travel abroad. You will also receive a 
free trial copy of “Pan American 
World Airways Teacher.’”’ Address: 
Mr. George Gardner, Educational 
Director, P. O. Box 1908, New York 


17, N. Y. 
“TRADE-MARK, REG, U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Terrective APRIL 1, SUBJECT TO GOVERNMENT APPROVALS 


PAN AME RC(ICAN 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


nL TT 
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WIN A TRIP TO PARIS 


for two .. . or a $500.00 summer scholarship in 
easy-to-win American Seating Teachers’ Contest 


OVER 10,000 POSITIONS 


AVAILABLE FOR 


SUMMER EMPLOYMENT! 


The Summer Employment Directory contains the 
names and addresses of employers, from coast-to- 
coast, who need additional help during the summer 
months. Over 1,000 organizations, at their request, 
have been listed in the directory. 


Wide Variety To Pick From 
Dude Ranches _ Hotels 


Summer Camps Businesses 
National Parks Industries : 
State Parks Summer Resorts at 


and many, many more! EY baa ee 
oa 


Specific positions listed clearly under most 


organizations. Directory also contains perti- 
nent information to include in letters of 


VIA BELGIAN World AIRLINES 


application. There are no additional fees in 
obtaining a summer position. 


New 1958 edition available now in limited 


quantity. Send NOW for the valuable 


SUMMER EMPLOYMENT DIRECTORY 


price: $3.00 


TO: National Directory Service, Box 65, 
Winton Place Station, Cincinnati 32, Ohio 


Please send me the 1958 Summer Employment Directory No. 16. 


{ enclose $3.00. 


Here’s your chance of a life- 
time to visit the fascinating 
1958 Brussels World’s Fair . . . 
go adventuring among historic 
landmarks . . . see Paris . . . be 
royally entertained! 

Or, you can win one of 
twenty $500.00 summer scholar- 
ships to the school of your 
choice. Scholarship awards to 
be made in cash to the next 
twenty winners. It’s easy! There 


is nothing to buy! If you are 
a teacher, don’t miss this 
opportunity. Enter NOW! 

All you do is complete, in 25 
wordsor less, the following state- 
ment: “I like American Seating 
school furniture because . . .”— 
and mail your entry to American 
Seating Company, P.O. Box 
7107, Chicago 77, Illinois. Full 
contest rules are published in 
your State Teachers Magazine. 


AMERICAN \ } 
SEATING 


WEA/58 R 
The standard by which all other public seating is measured 


(please print) 


transfers; (5) coordinating services 


Training Tour Leaders 


EpucaTionac travel for credit is 
becoming so popular that increas- 
ing numbers of skilled, effective 
tour directors and instructors are 
needed. 

For this reason, NEA’s Division 
of Travel Service will sponsor a 
training program for educational 
tour leaders from June 15 thru July 
7, 1958. Training sessions will be- 
gin at Miami, Florida, and continue 
thruout an itinerary which in- 
cludes the Dominican Republic, 
Puerto Rico, Venezuela, Colombia, 
Panama, and Cuba. NEA’s travel 
staff together with staff members 
from Western Illinois University 
have planned for daily experiences 
in the fine arts, practical arts, the 
sciences, social science, language 
arts, and recreation. 

Pan American World Airways, 
whose facilities will be used en 
route, has arranged for George 
Gardner, PAA educational director, 
to serve, with me, as co-leader of 
the tour. Other PAA personnel will 
participate in the briefing sessions. 
The Intercontinental Hotels will 
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release staff members for discussions 
of hotel and local logistical prob- 
lems. 

Western Illinois University will 
grant eight quarter hours of grad- 
uate credit to persons who success- 
fully complete the course. It will 
also assign its Latin American area 
field specialist as tour instructor. 

The tour will be limited to 15 en- 
rollees who have the prerequisites 
of an undergraduate degree, some 
previous travel experience, and a 
desire to train for educational-tour 
leadership. An applicant must also 
have a letter of recommendation 
from his superintendent or from an 
administrative officer of a college or 
university attesting to his potential 
ability as an educational tour leader. 

Included in the work experiences, 
shared by all participants on a rota- 
tion basis, will be: (1) entering a 
group into a country and clearing 
the group thru health, immigra- 
tion, and customs; (2) handling air 
and ground transportation de- 
tails; (3) arranging group hotel 
procedures; (4) handling baggage 


with local tour agencies and guides; 
(6) evaluating services to deter- 
mine disbursement of tips. 

Thruout the tour, a seminar type 
of session will be held daily for the 
discussion of tour problems and the 
evaluation of procedures as used 
by tour participants. 

Since the objective of this type 
of travel experience is educational, 
much time will be given to demon- 
strating field-course technique and 
methods. Educational-travel meth- 
ods to be treated in this project in- 
clude the following: interpreting 
that which is observed, coordinat- 
ing and evaluating materials and 
experiences, utilizing local special- 
ists, using the committee system to 
develop a greater number of sub- 
ject areas, developing effective 
methods of interview technique 
(especially where language diffi- 
culties exist), and planning associ- 
ation programs with local groups. 

This cooperative effort in the 
area of developing educational tour 
leaders will provide participants 
with specific training. It will also 


(Continued on page 130) 
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» Recreation 
e College Credit 


» Increase your 
professional 
competence 


tiation 
cation Asso E 
weygion OF TRAE Se 
eeu ne. w. « Weshingten 
¥ ; 


—- 


Cur |IVSs8 tour program 


AROUND THE WORLD «© EUROPE +« LATIN AMERICA 
EASTERN AND WESTERN U.S. ¢« GREAT LAKES CRUISE 
ALASKA « HAWAII - ROCKY MOUNTAIN STATES SEMINAR 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT AND UNITED NATIONS SEMINAR 


NEA TRAVEL DIVISION Se ies : | 7 © 
1201 16th Street, N. W. For this big new free 
Send me your booklet 


Washington 6, D. C. : 
Pe aah booklet that describes 
describing your complete Particular area of interest: 


1958 tour program. our entire tour 











program — fill in 





and mail this 





coupon today 
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COME TEACH IN ALASKA 


for information write to 
Commissioner of Education 
Box 1841 


EUROPE] 


Summer 1958—70 Days 


We'll see the usual, plus North Africa, Yugosiavia, East 

Germany, Czechoslovakia, Berlin, Denmark, and ae 

a priced, different kind of trip for the weuee 

spirit whe don’t want to be herded around. ite to: 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 


255 SEQUOIA (Box A) — PASADENA, CALIF. 


BRUBECK TOURS 


Formerly Maryland Educational Tours 
WESTERN EUROPE, SCANDINAVIA, SCOTLAND, 
ENGLAND 


All expense tour—rooms with baths, cabin class 
Queen Elizabeth, return Mauretania. ..$1492.00 
June 25-Aug. 13, 1958—50 days—11 countries. 
SAME TOUR—Summer 1959—Reservations now 


accepted. 
29 Days—ALL EXPENSES, except lunches—Bus 
a —Lake Louise — Mexico— from 


16 Days—BUS TOURS—Grand Canyon—Yellow- 
stone. July 19 and August 2.......... $329.00 


WRITE for complete details: 
4620 Manordene Rd., Baltimore, Md. 



































































“Basic reference work on 
the national parks.” 


EXPLORING OUR NATIONAL 
PARKS and MONUMENTS 


by Devereux Butcher, Executive 

Secretary, National Parks Association 
describes 28 national parks and 34 nation- 
al nature monuments: contains over 300 
superb photographs, including 16 pages 
in full color. The latest, most authentic 
book on the subject, it tells how to get 
there by bus, train and auto, what you'll 
see and do, and where to stay. 


$5.00 cloth, $3.45 paper 






H.M.Co. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Summer Sessions 
June 23 to Aug. 1; Aug. 4 to Aug. 30 


Study with a distinguished faculty. 
Graduate and undergraduate courses of- 
fered in every academic field. View art, 
science, and industry in action at nearby 
studios, research centers, and industries. 
Enjoy unequaled recreational opportuni- 
ties at local beaches, mountains, and fa- 
mous entertainment centers. 


. And all in a delightful summer climate! 
5 ; For Dean of Summer Session 
Bulletin $5.39 
write to: 


University of So. California 
Los Angeles 7, California 
ECONOMY TOURS OF EUROPE 
Complete itineraries now available for 1958 
circle tours: 
OLYMPIAN—June 14 to August 29: 
13 countries with Greece; round-trip 





steamship 
IE ices cicigiieemtien gnieninninintgpendicainhansntaeainld 
GRAND—June 7 to August 29 and July 8 to 
a. 25: 
tries; round-trip steamship passage__$1,195 

STANDARD—to0 days, 13 countries; dep. June 7, 

28; round-trip steamship passage -....---.$1,028 
HiGHilGHT® dune 2 to July 25 and June 28 to 
August 21. 
12 countries; round-trip steamship passage ..$ 975 
GRAND AIR ss June 17 to August 19 and 



















quly 2 1 oe. ogee od : $1,295 
STANDARD AIR’ C cin -ayecjecden 16 to July 28 ‘and 
June 23 to August 4 

14 countries; round to ae assage --..._.- $1,095 
Britain, Shindianvle “tn Ttaly on Bmost itineraries. 
Prices inciude all -- expenses f Ame: 

i eanive’ ahteceing excellent hotels hotels re 
pertly conducted 


MIDWEST. TOURS 
Reidar Dittmann, P.O. Box 199, Northfield, Minn. 










































































supply travel services and the high- 
er institutions of learning with a 
nucleus of capable personnel, in 
contrast to haphazard selection 
which is often a necessity at present. 

Persons interested in learning 
more about this training program 
may write the Division of Travel 
Service at NEA headquarters. 

—ARTHUR ROBERT OLSEN, professor 
of social sciences, Western Illinois 
University, Macomb. 
























Tue following new publications may 
be ordered from the NEA or its depart- 
ments, as indicated, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Prices 
quoted, unless otherwise specified, are 
for single copies and subject to dis- 
count on quantity lots of the same item 
and issue: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10 or more, 
20%. See coupon below. 





Administrators’ Salaries 


Salary Schedule Maximums for Ad- 
ministrators and Supervisors, 1957-58: 
Urban School Districts 100,000 and 
Over in Population. Gives, by popula- 
tion and regional groups, maximum 
salary schedules, excerpts from sched- 
ules, and medians and index relation- 
ships of classroom teachers’ maximum 
salaries. 1957. 39p. 25¢. Research Div. 
Order from NEA. 













Business Education 


Challenges in Business Teacher Edu- 
cation. Compilation of keynote ad- 
dresses and summarization of group 
discussion on four vital issues in busi- 
ness education. Includes two historical 
productions staged at the Centennial 
Celebration for Business Education. 
1957. 80 p. $1.25. United Business Edu- 
cation Assn. 




























Kindergarten-Primary 


Reaching for Self-Development. Feb. 
1958 issue of newsletter, Keeping Up 
with Early Education. 4p. Annual sub- 








gy (name of department unless item 
is to be ordered from NEA) 


National Education Association 
1201 16th St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Enclosed is $.......... 












ONCE IN A LIFETIME TOUR—. 
EUROPE 


16 countries * 70 days 


$1581 by Air % June 22-Aug. 30 
CHESTER L. DEAN 


Instructor of History 
1863 W. 54th Street, Los Angeles 62, Calif. 


















GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 


The accredited bilingual school sponsored 
7. the ——a Autonoma de Guadala- 
members of Stanford University fac- 

ho will offer in Guadalajara, Mexico, June 
30 - August 9, courses in art, folklore, ra- 
phy, history, language and literature. $225 
covers tuition, board & room. Write Prof. Juan 
B. Rael, Box K, Stanford University, Calif. 





















UNUSUAL 
SCANDINAVIAN TOUR 
North Cape Cruise; 







land; Denmark. Per- 
reer dl conducted. All 
By Boat—June 25inclusive. Price $1275. 
By Air_tely3 FREE BROCHURE. 
NORTHLAND TOURS 
BOX 7151, BALTIMORE 18, MD. 


SCIENCE AND THE 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


A timely volume written for edu- 
eators concerned with curriculum 
development. 


SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL 
STUDIES deals with the impact on 
society of developments in science 
and technology. It points up the 
implications of these developments 
for school programs in these crucial 
times. 
Paperbound $4.00 

Clothbound $5.00 (288 pages) 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 
for the 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 






Especially Designed for 
TEACHERS 


TAX TIPS FOR 1958 


Concise, conveniently organized, 
easy to understand. Carefully doc- 
umented (with Bureau of Internal 
Revenue Code Numbers) for each 
professional deduction. 

by Paris W. Stewart 


Tax Consultant 





























and 
August Z: . Turehi 
$1.00 ea., net ......... *. 5 copies 
75c ea., net -......... 6-24 copies 
50c ea., SIDE ecichienes 25 or more copies 
Please send me........copies of TAX TIPS 













FOR 1958, at. per copy. Total payment 
fs enclosed. Postage Prepaid. 
Name.......... 
























POT OBE naan cnceeereserssecn nemo een eneennecenenencnmmnce 











~ Allied Publishers, Inc. 
4832 N. Lincoln Ave. Central Bidg. 
Chicago, Illinois Portland, Oregon 
201 Lambert Bidg. 
Long Beach 3, California 
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Fjords of Norway: | 
Lapland; Sweden; Fin- | 
















































scription (four issues) for $1. Free to 
members of Kindergarten-Primary Ed- 
ucation Department. K-PE. 


Legislation 


A Matter of 
Deduction. Q and 
A on deductibil- 
ity of professional 
expenses. Jan. 
1958. 8p. Free. 
Copies should be 
obtained imme- 
diately. Division 
of Legislation- 
Federal Relations. 


Social Studies 


Selected Test Items in American 
History (fourth edition) by H. R. An- 
derson and E. F. Lindquist. More than 
1,000 carefully prepared up-to-date test 
items on subject matter commonly in- 
cluded in high-school American history 
courses. 1957. 128p. $1.25. Natl. Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies. 


Feb. 15-19: 42nd annual convention, 
Natl. Assn. of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals. Indianapolis. 

Feb. 16-19: Boise; Feb. 19-22, Portland: 
Northwest regional conferences for im- 
provement of instruction, sponsored by 
NEA. Belegates from Idaho, Oregon, and 
Washington appointed by local school ad- 
ministration and by the local teachers 
association. 

Feb. 20-22: Annual convention, Ameri- 
can Assn. of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion. Chicago. 

Feb. 20-22: Joint convention, United 
Business Education Assn. of the NEA and 
its four divisions: Research Foundation, 
Administrators, Business Teacher Educa- 
tion, and International. Chicago. 

Feb. 21-23: Regional conference, Natl. 
Assn. of Educational Secretaries and the 
California Assn. of Educational Secretar- 
ies. Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Feb. 22: Regional meeting, Department 
of Home Economics with AASA. St. Louis. 

Feb. 22-25: Annual meeting of the 
American Educational Research Assn. St. 
Louis. 

Feb. 22-25: Regional convention, Amer- 
ican Assn. of School Administrators. St. 
Louis. 

Feb. 25: NEA Dept. of Classroom 
Teachers, in cooperation with AERA. St. 
Louis. 

Feb. 25: Natl. Council of Administra- 
tive Women in Education. St. Louis. 

Feb. 25-28: Southern district convention, 
American Assn. for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation. Louisville, Ky. 

(Continued on page 133) 
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Here’s why so many teachers plan to 


FLY T0 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


VIA UNITED 
—______ S=amafjae 


They like the smoothness and the on-time dependability of 
United's fleet of radar-equipped Mainliners®. 


They find United’s coach service fits neatly into any 
budget. Comfortable flights and friendly service at real 
economy fares. United Air Coaches serve U.S. cities coast- 
to-coast, as well as Honolulu and Vancouver. 


They know United’s convenient schedules put them in 
close touch with major schools throughout the U.S. and 
Hawaii. (Idea: look into summer sessions at the U. of Hawaii, 
June 23 to August 1. Fine chance to combine rewarding work 
with a once-in-a-lifetime vacation! ) 


This year, why don’t you fly United to summer sessions? 


FLY UNITED—THE RADAR LINE AIR LINES 





 f : : 
\We — 


® BJ is written and designed 


for maximum reading speed 
and comprehension. Short 
sentences and paragraphs. 
Simplified vocabulary. 
Large, clear type. 

BJ teaches correct research 
habits with the single-volume 
Ready Reference Index. 
BJ—uses fresh, full-color il- 
lustrations that capture and 
hold the fleeting interest of 
young minds. 


gos 


Tailor-made for unassisted use in the elementary and junior high grades 


. 


In Britannica Junior there is no compromise at- 
tempt to cover all age levels. All material is se- 
lected, written and edited with the view of pro- 
ducing a useful instrument of enlightenment and 
pleasure for boys and girls in the elementary and 
junior high grades. 

Thousands of man-hours of research involving 
actual tests with children in the classroom went 
into the graphic presentations of such pictorial 
elements as maps, charts, diagrams and drawings 
illustrating “Show-it-works”’ or ‘““how-to-do-it’’. 

With the assistance of experts on child reading 


Bi 


ee | 


habits . . . on language difficulty . .. on typography 
and illustration . . . on the various fields of learn- 
ing, and on the modern elementary school and 
junior-high curriculum, the editors of Britannica 
Junior are kept abreast of modern teaching trends. 
In this way, Britannica Junior matches and en- 
larges upon the child’s own classroom studies, and 
truly provides a reference set that supplements the 
work the child is doing in the classroom. 

For information prepared especially for edu- 
cators and librarians, write to the address below, 
Educational Dept., Room 37-MC. 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR 425 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO. 11 
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Mar. 2-5: 13th natl. conference, Assn. 
for Higher Education. Chicago. 

Mar. 2-6: 13th annual conference, Assn. 
for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. Seattle. 

Mar. 8: Regional meeting, DHE with 
AASA. San Francisco. 

Mar. 8: Regional conference, AERA. 
San Francisco. 

Mar. 8-11: Regional convention, AASA. 
San Francisco. 

Mar. 11: NCAWE. San Francisco. 

Mar. 14-15: Northwest regional con- 
ference, DCT. Spokane, Wash. 

Mar. 16-22: Natl. Library Week. 

Mar. 19-25: Natl. convention, Music 
Educators Natl. Conference. Los Angeles. 

Mar. 21-23: Southwest regional con- 
ference, DCT. Reno. 

Mar. 23-26: Annual meeting, NEA Dept. 
of Elementary School Principals. Phila- 
delphia. 

Mar. 26-29: 6th annual convention, Natl. 
Science Teachers Assn. Denver, Colo. 

Mar. 26-30: Annual convention, Natl. 
Assn. of Women Deans and Counselors. 
St. Louis. 

Mar. 28-29: North Central regional con- 
ference, DCT. Indianapolis. 

Mar. 29: Regional meeting, DHE with 
AASA. Cleveland. 

Mar. 29-31: Convention of Western 
Business Assn., a region of UBEA. Mon- 
terey, Calif. 

Mar. 29-Apr. 1: Regional convention, 
AASA. Cleveland. 

Mar. 30-Apr. 3: 60th natl. convention, 
AAHPER. Kansas, City, Mo. 

Mar. 31: Regional conference, AERA. 
Cleveland. 

Apr. 1: NCAWE. Cleveland. 

Apr. 8-12: Internatl. convention, Coun- 
cil for Exceptional Children. Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Apr. 9-12? 36th annual meeting of the 
Natl. Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics. Cleveland. 

Apr. 10-12: Southwest district conven- 
tion, AAHPER. Salt Lake City. 

Apr. 11-13: Regional conference, Natl. 
Assn. of Educational Secretaries. Mil- 
waukee. 

Apr. 13-15: Southwest regional confer- 
ence on. administrative leadership serv- 
ing community schools, AASA and the 
Dept. of Rural Education. Santa Fe. 

Apr. 16-18: Midwest district convention, 
AAHPER. Milwaukee. 

Apr. 21-25: Annual convention of the 
Dept. of Audio-Visual Instruction. Min- 
neapolis. 

Apr. 23-25: Northern New England re- 
gional conference on administrative lead- 
ership serving community schools, AASA 
and the Dept. of Rural Education. North 
Conway, N.H. 

Apr. 23-26: Northwest district conven- 
tion, AAHPER. Portland, Oreg. 

Apr. 27-May 1: Eastern district con- 
ference, AAHPER. Philadelphia. 

Apr. 27-May 9: Third Protestant labo- 
ratory on group development and church 
leadership, cosponsored by the Natl. 
Council of Churches and the Natl. Train- 
ing Laboratories, NEA Adult Education 
Service. Green Lake, Wis. 

Apr. 29-May 2: Annual convention, 
American Industrial Arts Assn. Boston. 
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FREE TRAVEL FOLDERS 


Braniff International Airways 
General Traffic and Sales Mgr. 
Box 35001, Dallas 35, Texas 


Please send color folders on your South 


Youn nop vacation should be in 


UTH AMERIC 


What's your heart's desire in a vacation? You'll find it in 
Braniff’s Latin America — land of romance, gaiety and 
breath-taking beauty. Visit colorful Havana and tropical 
Panama. Thrill to the ancient splendor and modern progress 
of Lima, “city of kings.” See Rio with its fabulous 
Copacabana Beach; bustling Sao Paulo; Buenos Aires, 

“the Paris of South America.” In all the world, there’s no 
place like South America — and no way to get there 

like Braniff! 


ENJOY SIGHTSEEING ON THE GRAND SCALE. 
Shop where dollars work wonders. Dine, dance and 
be entertained in world-famed night clubs and luxury hotels. 
You're just a day and a wish away from fabulous 
South America! 


Fly the scenic route aboard Braniff’s El Conquistador or 
El Dorado — DC-7C, the world’s finest, fastest airliner. 
Save 30% on low excursion fares. Fly now, 

pay later on easy terms. For free 

travel folders and information, 

write to Braniff’s General Traffic 

and Sales Manager. 


> 


American trips. Also, information on 
special tours and time payment plan. 


0. scsin euptnatenclinanihientndeienicianapiniinidnyeamatinetitm caked eniedl 





A SUMMER IN MAINE! 


Counselor Opportunities for Women 
Girls’ Camp in Lake and Mountain 
Region 
Applicants age 20-35 apply to: 

DR. AND MRS. J. A. BAER 


2701 Manhattan Ave. Baltimore 15, Md. 


Flying College Tours 


NINTH SEASON 
(1) AROUND THE WORLD (2) 
SOUTH AMERICA (3) MIDDLE 
EAST (4) EUROPE (5) RUSSIA 
(6) AFRICA ($699 to $2185) 
For Details Write: J. L. TARBELL 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE EASTON, PA. 


EUROPE s2te'=, 


By ship or by air 
49-60 days in Ewvrope, 


15-18 countries 

from $1077 to $1323. 
De-luxe bus, Ist class rail. Also special “YOUTH 
TOUR”. Write: 


KNIGHT TOURS (we) 
Director, Prof. — D. Knecht 
(French Dept. St. Olaf College) 
©. Box 350, Northfield, Minnesota 


COLLEGE COUNSELLORS! 
THE UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
has prepared a complete file of information 
to help you answer questions about our courses, 
faculty, costs and entrance requirements. To 
receive this material, address: 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS COUNSELLING 
DEPT. N, DENVER 10, COLORADO 








EUROPE Second Annual Comporative Ed- 
ucation Tour. Under the sponsorship of Loyola 
University of Los Angeles and the California 
Teachers Association, Southern Section. Unique 
travel plan designed for American Teachers. 
45 Actual Land Days. By Air. Low Cost. 
Limited Number. University Credit Optional. 
Write Comparative Education Tours. 1115 
Wiladonda Drive, La Canada, California. 


Sast- West Mecca | 
1958 SUMMER SESSION 


JUNE 23 TO AUGUST 1 
ener rant 





215 graduate sae pretan courses in 


Education Workshops—distinguished faculty 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 
HONOLULU 14, HAWAII 


Year-around Bn gay 

ons - rp escorted inde- 
tours from nee 168 days. 

30 Days $660 jj More than 
18 Days $249 || 300 off-the 
30 Days $1099) | Neate" 
ORIENT 45 Days $9981] trips for 
HAWAII 14 Days $398]] the nudget 
HOLY LAND 26 Days $1438 


einais 
MEXICO 
SO. AMER. 


AFRICA 40 Days $1998 

STUDENT TOURS: Low-cost “a 

Adventure and Study Trips 4 
“Everywhere.” 60 Day Eur: 

pean trips incl. shesmer $585. I» 


“For the Young of ‘all Ages” 
ys ‘es 5th Ave., New York 17 
it rm: Dept. N2 MU 2-6544 


Help for the School Librarian 


Myrtle Gustafson and Jessie Boyd 


Tue following materials can be ob- 
tained from the American Library 
Association and from NEA. Prices 
quoted are for single copies. Cash 
must accompany orders for $1 or less. 


From the American Library 
Assn., 50 E. Huron St, 
Chicago 11 


Aids in Selecting Books 


Aids in Selection of Materials for 
Children and Young People. Lists and 
describes the most useful aids in selec- 
tion of printed materials, films, film- 
strips, and recordings. Rev. 1957. 8p. 
50 copies, $3. Quantity discounts. Joint 
Committee NEA-ALA. 

The Booklist and Subscription Books 
Bulletin: A Guide~to Current Books. 
(Published twice monthly Sept. thru 
July and once in August.) Standard 
aid for selecting and evaluating new 
books and reference sets. Annual sub- 
scription $6; single copy 40¢. 


Approaches in Use of Books 


The Unreluctant Years: A Critical 
Approach to Children’s Literature by 
Lillian H. Smith. Establishes standards 
by which children’s books can_ be 
judged. 1953. 194p. Cloth, $4.50. 

An Ample Field: Books and Young 
People by Amelia H. Munson. Prac- 
tical advice on book selection and on 
techniques for bringing books and 
young people together. 1950. 131p. $3. 


Book Lists 


A Basic Book Collection for Ele- 
mentary Grades (6th ed.). Balanced 
collection of more than 1,000 titles 
with separate lists of picture books and 
magazines. 1956. 144p. $2. 

A Basic Book Collection for Junior 
High Schools (2nd ed.). Total number 
of titles has been increased to more 
than 1,000. 1956. 144p. $2. 

A Basic Book Collection for High 
Schools (6th ed.). Authoritative check 
of nearly 1,500 titles with special list 
of magazines and audio-visual mate- 
rials. 1957. 204p. $2.75. 

Each of the collections above is a 
selected, annotated list, arranged by 
subject, of the best titles in all areas. 
The books were chosen by experienced 
school librarians assisted by consultants 
of NEA and other organizations of 
teachers. 


Miss Gustafson is supervisor, second- 
ary language arts, and Miss Boyd is 
director of libraries, Oakland (Calif.) 
public schools. 


Planning and Administering 


Libraries 


Dear Mr. Architect (2nd ed.). Prac- 
tical suggestions for planning efficient 
school libraries. 1952. 16p. 50¢. 

Administering Library Service in 
Elementary School (2nd ed.) by Jewel 
Gardiner. Discusses the function, or- 
ganization, administration, personnel, 
and setup of the library in today’s ele- 
mentary school. 1954. 176p. $3.50. 

A Planning Guide for the High 
School Library Program by Frances 
Henne, Ruth Ersted, and Alice Lohrer. 
Lists basic services and facilities essen- 
tial to a good library program, includ- 
ing evaluation devices. 1951. 160p. $2. 


From NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Career Pamphlets 


Encouraging Future Scientists: Keys 
to Careers. Representative listing of 
varied science career guidance mate- 
rials and services available to students 
and teachers. Rev. 1957-58. 36p. Single 
copy free. Natl. Science Teachers Assn. 

Invitation to Teaching. Brochure for 
guidance in teacher recruitment. Rev. 
1957. 17p. Single copy free. Natl. Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards. 


Instructional Materials 


Choosing Free Materials for Use in 
the Schools. Assistance in developing 
sound, workable methods for choosing 
free materials. 1955. 24p. 50¢. Ameri- 
can Assn. of School Administrators. 

Instructional Materials for Elemen- 
tary Schools. The National Elementary 
Principal, 35th yearbook. Analysis of 
the place of instructional materials in 
the elementary-school program. 1956. 
310p. $3.50. Dept. of Elementary 
School Principals. 


Instructional Program 


Education of the Gifted. Statement 
on importance of educating the gifted 
and suggestions on how to do it. 1950. 
88p. 50¢. Educational Policies Com- 
mission. 


Public 


Person to Person. Companion to It 
Starts in the Classroom. Stresses im- 
portance of the teacher’s person-to- 
person dealings with parents, pupils, 
fellow teachers, and community. 1956. 
48p. 75¢. Natl. School Public Relations 
Assn. in cooperation with the Dept. of 
Classroom Teachers. NSPRA. 


Relations 
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Vocational Guidance 


Case-stupies, on-the-spot film records, 
and interviews are among the report- 
ing techniques used in the following 
audio-visual materials dealing with 
vocational guidance. The materials 
were selected by Carolyn Guss, Audio- 
Visual Center, Indiana University. 
The producer-distributors, listed at 
the end of this section and indicated 
by numbers in parentheses, will gladly 
provide additional information on 
these and similar materials. 

A Career in Bacteriology. Motion 
picture. 15 min. sd. color and bkw. 
Presents vocational opportunities in 
industry, medicine, public health, 
teaching, and research. Gr. 9-12, col- 
lege, adult. (3) 

Diagnosing and Planning Adjust- 
ments in Counseling. Motion picture. 
18 min. sd. b&w. Role of counselor. 
College, adult. (4) 

Guidance Series. Recordings. G21 
thru G26: Let’s Look at Jobs, Open 
and Closed Doors, Yourself and Your 
Job, Can You Land the Job, Are You 
Worth It, You Take It from Here. Gr. 
7-12. (7) 

How To Investigate Vocations. Mo- 
tion picture. 10 min. sd. b&w or color. 
Designed to motivate exploration of 
vocations. Gr. 9-12. (1) 


Personal Qualities for Job Success. 
Motion picture. 11 min. sd. b&w or 
color. Personality traits requisite for 
job success. Gr. 7-12. (1) 


Planning Your Career. Motion pic- 
ture. 16 min. sd. b&w. Constructive 
ways in which high-school students 
may approach the choice of a career. 
Gr. 9-12. (2) 


Training for Tomorrow. Motion 
picture. 29 min. sd. bkw. The training 
of young men and women for various 
jobs. Gr. 9-12, adult. (5) 

Your Boss Is Proud of You. Film- 
strip. color. How to prepare for and 
behave during an employment inter- 
view. Gr. 7-12. (4) 

Your Future in the World of Work. 
Filmstrip. b&w. series of 7. Points to 
consider in selecting a vocation. Gr. 
9-12, college. (6) 


Producers or Distributors: (1) Coro- 
net Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1. (2) 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. (3) Indiana 
University, Audio-Visual Center, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. (4) McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36. (5) Private Vocational Schools 
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Assn., 85 5th Ave., New York 3. (6) So- 
ciety for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 W. 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14. (7) Ta 
for Teaching, National Repository, Audio- 
Visual Center, Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio. 


Art 


Tue following materials selected by 
Dr. Guss should be of interest to art 
teachers. The producer-distributors of 
these materials are indicated at the 
end of this section. 

Art Begins at Home. Motion pic- 
ture. 5 min. sd. color. Children create 
designs by printing with vegetables, 
painting with brushes, making murals, 
finger painting. Gr. 1-12, college, 
adult. (1) 

Clay Modeling for Beginners. Mo- 
tion picture. 42 min. sd. b&w or color. 
Techniques demonstrated at a slow 
pace and described in simple lan- 
guage. Gr. 1-8. (6) 

Craftsmanship in Clay. Motion pic- 
tures. Series of 6. 10 min. each. sd. 
color. Demonstrates.various phases of 
art in clay. Gr. 7-12, college, adult. (4) 

Dimitri Works in Black Wax. Mo- 
tion picture. 12 min. sd. b&w. Shows 
Dimitri Hadzi working in his studio 
in Rome on the lost wax technique. 
Gr. 9-12, college, adult. (5) 

The Drawings of Leonardo da 
Vinci. Motion picture. 26 min. sd. 
color. Shows da Vinci drawings in the 
Windsor collection. Gr. 9-12, college, 
adult. (2) 


Eskimo Art. Tape recording. 14 min. 
James and Alma Houston explain the 
Eskimo art of carving. Gr. 7-12, adult. 
(7) 

Metalwork Art Through the Ages. 
Filmstrip. color. Shows drawings of 
metal art objects and explains method 
of ornamentation. Gr. 7-12, college, 
adult. (3) 


The Recovery of the Mona Lisa. 
TV film. 2714 min. sd. b&w. Recon- 
structs the 1913 events when Vincenzio 
Perugia confessed to his theft of the 
Mona Lisa from the Louvre. Gr. 4- 
12, college, adult. (9) 


Source Designs for Jewelry. Film- 
strip. b&w. Suggests that students de- 
rive inspiration from nature; from art 
work of Incas, Aztecs; from medieval 
Europe. Gr. 7-12. (8) 


Producers or Distributors: (1) Bailey 
Films, Inc., 6509 De Longpre Ave., Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. (2) Brandon Films, Inc., 
200 W. 57th St., New York 19. (3) En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. (4) Indiana 
University, Audio-Visual Center, Bloom- 
ington. (5) Kinesis, Inc., 54 W. 47th St., 
New York 36. (6) Tabletopper Prod., 
Escondido, Calif. (7) Tapes for Teach- 
ing, Audio-Visual Center, Kent State Uni- 
versity, Kent, Ohio. (8) Visual Education 
Consultants, Inc., 2066 Helena St., Madi- 
son, Wis. (9) Young America Films, Inc., 
18 E. 41st St., New York 17. 


LIVE IN 


WORK IN 


TRAVEL IN 


CIVILIAN CAREERS 
WITH ARMY 


SPECIAL 
SERVICES 


An extraordinary opportunity 
that offers so many decided 
career and leisure-hour ad- 
vantages. Imagine the excit- 
ing thrill of international tra- 
vel as well as living in en- 
chanting Germany or France. 
Discover the one job that ex- 
pects you to apply your edu- 
cation and experience with a 
creative fiair! You will cer- 
tainly enjoy working as a 
civilian with American troops 
overseas. 


Investigate Special Services 
openings for Librarians, 
Crafts Directors, Recreation 
Leaders and Service Ciub 
Supervisors. Single giris, 
minimum age 23 with college 
degree meet basic program 
requirements. 

Today, send for your copy of 
Special Services fascinating 
brochure, ‘Civilian Careers 
in Far Away Places!’’ Sud- 
denly ... you'll be travelling 
an amazing open road to 
happiness. 


s7_~/s : 
ULARSSo Write to: 
The Adjutant General 


Department of the Army 


Washington 25, D.C. 


Attention: AGMZ-R (617) 


If you prefer Hawaii, the Coribbeon, the 
Orient, Alaska or the United States, in- 
quire about similar coreers in these oreas. 





Placements in public, 
private and Io i 4 
schools as as col 

A mg NJ. Peaka., Dela in 


HORNING 
TEACHERS [eridkaicdrastren 
114, 1@ Mag Phone BERWYN 1232 


DEVON, PENNA. 


Efficient, reliable 
ANATIONAL SERVICE Pifficient. ‘reliable 


| service for teachers 
A L B | > RT and schools. Under 
direct Albert man- 

Teachers Agency agement for three 


generations. 
Original Albert—Since 1885 Member NATA 
37 South Wabash Ave., 
TEACHERS 


BALTIMORE iczncy 


A nation wide placement service. We fill 
positions in schools and colleges. Write tell- 
ing us about yourself. 

William K. Yocum, Manager 
Established 1925 Member N. A. T. A. 


516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 


Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. N2. 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 








Worl d- Wide 


Summer 


Dlacemeul 


(1958) DIRECTORY 


1000’S OF OPPORTUNITIES 


(Just Published) 


in all states, aoe 21_ Foreign Countries. Inctudes 
<= Theatres, jesorts, = 


 \ ae 


FQ> 


JT 


O $2. SUMMER PLACENONT amacvort 
(J 30¢ Extra for Air Mail Postage 


NON-FEE PLACEMENT 


CRUSADE, month! non-fee placement 
College 


RECT. Ronee qualifications school and ate 
vacancies listed FR ly recommended by 
1000's of educators since * i 


POSITION-OF-THE MONTH 

in LEBANON, Middle East 
Pportuniti U 
for of Boarding Dept., WS. Eng. History,’ math., 
Phys Ed., Nursing lege Level ri- 

ture and Public Health. Language of instruction 

s English. Salary based on experience. includes 
transportation, livieg allowance, 
tails and | applica’ 


i in Le 
0 2 issues $2.00 (] 12 issues (rly) $5.00 
# WORLD-WIDE GRADUATE 
AWARD DIRECTORY 


wate Awards ever 


ditions, how, . 
0 $2.00 GRADUATE AWARD DIRECTORY 


CRUSADE, Dept. N 258 


Box 99, Greenpt. Sta., B’kiyn 22, N. Y. 
0 Send 25¢ for SAMPLE RESUME and 
APPLICATION INFORMATION 


That “We” Feeling 


In my early teaching days, I shud- 
dered at the thought of the first 
meeting with a strange mama at an 
after-school conference. Now, visit- 
ing with parents has become one 
of the pleasantest parts of my job. 
I use the after-school conference to 
develop a “we” feeling—the kinship 
that comes when parents and teach- 
er consider the welfare of the child 
their common goal and help each 
other to attain it. 

Whenever possible, I meet the 
parents in their own home, where 
they are in a familiar setting. I 
begin preliminary negotiations by 
saying to one of my pupils, “Tim, 
will you ask your mother if I may 
drop by for a visit some afternoon? 
I just want to get to know her.” 

Reassured as to the purpose of 
my visit, the pupil is usually eager 
for me to come to his home and 
often waits after school to escort 
me. The mothers, pleased at my 
interest, set a time that suits them. 

I find the casual home visit val- 
uable in many ways. It avoids the 
stilted, formal atmosphere and re- 
straint which so often exist be- 
tween parent and teacher in a 
conference held at school. 

Moreover, the home visit helps 
eliminate the little distractions 
which can spoil the mood of a con- 
ference. I know that the janitor 
is not waiting impatiently to sweep 
out the classroom and that the of- 
fice can’t reach me to ask for my 
monthly report: Of course, children 
of assorted sizes are likely to run 
in and out during a home visit, but 
this merely helps me become better 
acquainted with the family. 

Relaxing over a cup of coffee, 
the mother and I come to under- 
stand each other’s viewpoint. Class- 
room problems are eased once this 
common bond is established. Later, 
parents are ‘quick to come to me 
in perplexing situations involving 
their children and equally quick 
to offer information which may be 
helpful to me. 

I know that the “we” feeling has 
set in when Tim says, ‘Mom wants 
to know when you can come to see 
us again,” and when Mom wel- 
comes me and says, “Let’s sit in the 
kitchen.” 


—L. ELAINE MULLENAX, teacher, 
Beach School, Portland, Oregon. 


TO TEACH EFFECTIVELY 
TO LEARN READILY 


You Need Materials 


WRITE 
TODAY FOR 
CATALOG ® 


THE JUDY COMPANY 
310 N. 2nd St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


«- Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now making 
money every day on short paragraphs. I tell 
you what to write, where and how to sell; 
and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry 
bring cash that adds up quickly. No tedious 
study. Write to sell, right away. Send for 
free facts. 


BENSON BARRETT 
7464 Clark St., Dept. 34-0, Chicago 26, Ill. 


WRITER'S 
MARKET LIST 


If you’re interested in writing fiction or 
articles for ——y magazines or book pub- 
lishers, Daniel Mead, the prominent 
literary agent, has prepared a catalogue of 
markets which is a “must” item. 

It’s a complete list of magazine and book 
publishers for iring authors, with ad- 
dresses and telephone numbers. Tells you 
where to send your manuscript. For your 
free copy of this valuable reference aid, 
write to: 

DANIEL S. MEAD, Dept. N2 
419 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 





A FREE COFFEE URN 
to your group from 
READER‘S DIGEST 


@ FULLY AUTOMATIC... 
electric, portable. 

@ Choice of 24-, 40-, 
50-, 72-, 80-, and 120- 
cup sizes. 

@ From cold water 
wonderful Be mbt od 
out fuss, bother. 

@ No installation . . . 
just plug in. 

Now ... your organization can get a new, 
FULLY AUTOMATIC Coffee Urn by 
Tricolator, worth up to $79.95 ... FREE! 
Just have members obtain as few as 29 
Introductory Subscriptions at the special 
half-price rate of only $1 for 8 months. 
That’s all! It’s easy because everybody 
knows, likes and wants The Reader’s 
Digest for themselves, or as the perfect 
gift! Take advantage of this amazing offer 
— send for details today! 

ALLAN SCOTT, Dept. 4-F 


THE READER‘S DIGEST 
gues PLEASANTVILLE, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 106) 


ing a teachers’ convention or other 
professional meeting are deductible. 
However, within the past year, 
distinctions have been drawn _ be- 
tween delegates and nondelegates. 

The deduction of convention ex- 
penses is based on the theory that 
they are incurred as an ordinary 
and necessary business expense. 
Some district directors have pointed 
out that serving as an association’s 
delegate is not an ordinary or neces- 
sary expense; there is no relation- 
ship of employer-employee between 
the delegate and the association. 
Therefore, in some cases, conven- 
tion expenses of delegates have 
been disallowed. 

There is no ruling on this issue. 
Under the 1941 ruling there is no 
question of the deductibility of the 
expenses of a teacher who attends 
a convention or professional meet- 
ing without being a delegate. The 
1941 ruling makes no such distinc- 
tion. However, the staff of the 
Washington office of the Internal 
Revenue Service has informally 
justified the distinction. 

There is the possibility that a 
delegate could deduct his conven- 
tion expenses as a contribution to 
the association he represents. This 
is possible if the association is a tax- 
exempt organization and if the 
delegate can show that the associa- 
tion benefited from his convention 
attendance. On the other hand, it 
is equally possible that a tax agent 
will not draw any distinction be- 
tween delegates and nondelegates. 


Noncontroversial Professional 
Expenses That Are Deductible 


A teacher may deduct on page 
2, as professional expenses, cost 
of subscriptions to professional 
periodicals, and dues to_profes- 
sional organizations. He may de- 
duct full costs of books, the life of 
which is one year only, but for 
books of lasting value such as en- 
cyclopedias, the teacher may de- 
duct on each year’s tax return only 
the depreciation. 

The cost of a teaching certificate 
is not a deductible business expense 
if it is a certificate admitting the 
holder to the profession. However, 
the cost of the renewal of a teaching 
certificate is probably deductible, 
altho there is no rfiling on this 


point. # # 
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You'll see more of magnificent 
Canada from the Scenic Domes of 


The Canadian 


Canada’s only stainless steel stream- 
liner takes you along the Banff-Lake 
Louise Route through 2,881 miles of 
ever-changing/scenery. 


Step aboard The Canadian and enter a 
new vacation world! Relax in your 
comfortable armchair. Stroll to the 
Mural Lounge for refreshments. Enjoy 
a light meal in the Skyline Coffee Shop, 
or the finest Canadian cuisine in the 
Deluxe Dining Room Car. 


Whether you go coach, tourist, or first 
class, every seat is reserved at no extra 
fare. The Canadian is in daily service 
throughout the year between Montreal 
and Vancouver and Toronto and 
Vancouver. See your travel agent or 
Canadian Pacific in principal cities in 
the U. S. and Canada. 


Canadian Pacific 


Roadside Viewpoint at Otter Crest gives 
you this view of 400-mile Oregon seacoast. 


SUMMER SESSIONS are especially enjoyable in Oregon’s cool, green 
playlands. Any campus you choose here will be near shining mountains 
.--Open rangelands...stands of tall timber...clear lakes and rivers— 
and each vacation setting is easy to reach along Oregon’s smooth high- 
ways. Throughout friendly Oregon are parks, picnic grounds and all 
types of travel accommodations and facilities to serve your leisure time 
needs. Make this your Oregon year. 


SEND COUPON NOW 
FOR OREGON COLOR 
BOOKLET. IT'S FREE. 


See ALL of 


Oregorm 


by driving scenic highways 


TRAVEL INFORMATION, Room 188 
Highway Dept., Salem, Oregon 


Please send free color booklet to: 
Nome 
ye a 
City 


Zone. 





The Sheldon 
Basic Reading 
Series 


for grades 1-6 


“Reading maketh a full man.” 


Francis Bacon 


But a man’s ability to profit from books often 
is limited unless he has learned to read well at 
an early age. 


THE SHELDON BASIC READING SERIES 
—the series that talks WITH children—opens 
the door to a rich life in reading experiences. 
This imaginative program for grades 1-6 teaches 
the child to read proficiently in an environment 
created especially for him, an atmosphere of 
warmth and understanding that reflects the 
authors’ awareness of what a child’s world is 


all about. 


Designed to develop creative and productive 
minds, the SHELDON stories suggest many 
constructive activities which encourage children 
“to do.” Vividly illustrated tales of great men 
and women, animals, boys and girls, science and 
inventions, stimulate children to make exciting 
discoveries into new worlds, and lead them to 
explore and evaluate ideas. 


The SHELDON SERIES’ sound program of 
learning to read—and reading to learn—gives 
the child the necessary working tools to make 
Francis Bacon’s “full man” possible. 


by W. D. Sheldon, Queenie B. Mills, 
Mary C. Austin, Robert A. McCracken, 
and nine contributing authors. 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 


BOSTON SAN FRA 


CHICAGO 


A 


-wae-y, ag) ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS, N. J DALLAS 


Cooperation Both Ways 


T was a cold Tuesday in November. We kept the car 
I running and the heater on as we waited in front of 
the school, yet my two small daughters were shiv- 
ering. 

Altho junior-high basketball practice was not regu- 
larly scheduled for that day, my son and our neigh- 
bor’s boy had failed to come home on the school bus. 
Assuming that a practice had been called, we had 
driven to the school to pick them up. 

Basketball practice usually was over at five, but 
it was six o'clock before the players began coming out 
of the school and we could go home to our belated 
supper. 

Monday—the day before—was the regular basketball 
day, but for some unknown reason the coach had de- 
cided to cancel practice. He didn’t notify the boys, 
however, until after the school bus had left without 
them. 

Our boys had tried to call us, but not being able to 
reach either family, they had walked home. Ordinarily 
I would not have objected, but that day a snowstorm 
had come up. The boys had to walk home thru it, and 
arrived cold and wet to find their houses deserted, 
since we had not had any reason to expect them until 
later. 

Another time, I spent most of a Saturday telephon- 
ing to find out what the arrangements were for mem- 
bers of the basketball team who were playing in an 
out-of-town tournament. 

No one knew at what hour they would return or 
whether the school bus would take them to their 
homes. Eventually I discovered that parents were 
expected to wait at the school to pick up the boys, 
who might arrive at any time from nine o’clock to 
midnight. 

At length I won a concession: The coach would be 
given a key to the building so that the boys could call 
home when they arrived. 

We hear much these days about juvenile delin- 
quency and the responsibility of parents in preventing 
it. We believe that it is important for parents to know 
of their children’s whereabouts and activities. But I 
wonder if some schools do not contribute unknow- 
ingly to delinquency by making it impossible for pa- 
rents to know where their children are. 

Too often activities and practices are planned on 
the spur of the moment, and parents are not notified. 
And they might not be able to find out whether their 
children are engaged in school activities or have gone 
elsewhere. 

I realize it takes time and effort for administrators 
to make plans in advance and to notify parents of 
them. Yet by failing to do so, schools may be making 
it impossible for parents to supervise their children. 
Both the school and the home should remember that 
real cooperation, by definition, is a two-way proposi- 
tion. 

—JEAN F. ROATH, Lovington, New Mexico. This 
article was not written about the Lovington school 
system, where, Mrs. Roath says, “The administration 
is splendid.” 
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Exploring Teaching 


T MEETINGS of our (San Lorenzo, California) high 
A school’s prospective-teachers organization, it be- 
came apparent that the students wanted to find out 
about teaching from the teacher’s point of view. 

They had observed elementary-school classes each 
year. But again and again students made comments 
and evaluations which indicated that they felt the 
need for a more realistic exploratory experience. 

In order to offer such an opportunity, it was decided 
to work with the San Lorenzo Elementary Schoo] Dis- 
trict in an experiment which would allow our students 
to participate actively as teaching assistants in an eight 
weeks’ summer program. 

This would provide, we felt, a more solid founda- 
tion for those contemplating a teaching career. We 
also hoped students would gain precollege insights 
into the realities of teaching. 

Our experiment got under way with the announce- 
ment that assistantships on the elementary level were 
open to young people sincerely interested in becoming 
teachers. Cooperating in the project were the summer 
staff of San Lorenzo elementary schools, the prospec- 
tive-teachers organization of San Lorenzo High School, 
and the high-school counseling staff. 

As the program was set up, high-school students 
could participate for one, two, or eight weeks and were 
free to choose grade levels and schools. 

After visiting several first- to fifth-grade classes in the 
summer session, each high-school student selected the 
teacher with whom he wished to work. 

During the first week in this teacher’s room, the 
student not only observed the class in general but 
also selected a particular child for careful study. 

After the first week, the student assistants began to 
help small groups of pupils. Under the constant super- 
vision of the teacher, they carried on such activities as 
reading stories, helping a group develop reading 
readiness, and leading games. 

When the program was well launched, we were 
delighted to note its success. Elementary pupils were 
competing for a chance to be in a group with our high- 
school students, and the latter were absorbing real 
insights into individual differences and the learning 
processes. The teachers found that after a few weeks 
they had helpful assistants, and in the classrooms there 
was a relaxed atmosphere that seemed to stimulate a 
great deal of learning. 

After six weeks, we asked the high-school students 
for their reactions. There were many favorable com- 
ments about the supervising teachers and the program 
in general. Two girls who had thought casually that 
they might want to teach became convinced that they 
wanted to continue. Those who had decided to become 
teachers had greater enthusiasm and confidence. 

All who engaged in the experiment expressed a 
zest for teaching that has led us to believe that pro- 
viding elementary summer-session assistantships for 
high-school students is a guidance technique that 
may lead many young people into teaching. 


—NELS B. NELSON, principal, San Lorenzo (Calif.) 
High School. 
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Arithmetic In My 
World 


for grades 1-8 


by C. Newton Stokes 


“What oft was thought, but ne'er 
so well expressed.” 
Alexander Pope 


Educators have long awaited an arithmetic series 
based on the philosophy that arithmetic is a 
vital part of a child’s life and an essential part of 
his growing up. In the exciting new ARITH- 
METIC IN MY WORLD series, such chapter 
headings as “Birthday Parties” and “Fun with 
our Friends” indicate the brand-new “social ap- 
proach” whereby numbers are related to appeal- 
ing activities carefully suited to the pupils’ 
interest and level of maturity. 


Using the ‘“‘Tens”’ concept as a key to our num- 
ber system, ARITHMETIC IN MY WORLD 
clearly explains the principles behind arithmeti- 
cal procedures while fixing them in the child’s 
mind by means of clever illustrations and stimu- 
lating practice exercises. 


Teachers will agree that ARITHMETIC IN 
MY WORLD is almost as helpful as an extra 
teacher in the classroom. Besides a useful Teach- 
ers’ Edition accompanying each text, the series 
includes Workbooks—step-by-step supplements 
to the textbooks—which allow pupils to do in- 
teresting problems and tests with a minimum 
of supervision. The teacher’s job will be made 
delightful as children welcome the bright color, 
lively stories and ingenious suggestions for using 
materials at hand which make ARITHMETIC 
IN MY WORLD the timely expression of an 
age old ideal. 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 
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(Continued from page 110) 

made such a set for each of our first- 
grade rooms, interest in reading shot 
to a new high. The children felt they 
had to be really good to “get on tele- 
vision.” Comprehension in reading was 
developed thru quiz programs. These 
were not only fun but caused the 
youngsters to pay close attention to 
meaning. 

Playing television gives children the 
opportunity to read orally with a pur- 
pose, dramatize characters in stories, 
improve their speaking voices, develop 
self-confidence, and grow in language 
ability. It also helps them learn the art 
of good listening. 

Our programs are complete with sta- 
tion name, channel, announcer, spon- 
sors, and singing commercial. One of 
our favorite sponsors is our “Good 
Health Friend,” who advises us to go 
to bed at eight o'clock. Three faces ap- 
pear on (or in) the screen and sing, 
“Go to bed at eight o'clock, eight 
o'clock, eight o’clock, go to bed at eight 
o'clock, and you'll be happy all day” 
to the tune of “Mary Had a Little 
Lamb.” Other sponsors are “Soap for 
Cleanliness,” “Milk for Good Teeth,” 
and “Safety First.” 

Playing television can be used in any 
instructional area. We have had excel- 
lent results in social studies, including 
the news or sharing period, health, 
arithmetic, and the arts. 

—First-grade teachers, Parkview 
School, Jackson, Tenn. (adapted from 
Tennessee Teacher). 


Counting Game 


I DEVELOPED a game to help my 
second-grade children in counting. 

On each child’s desk is placed a 
group of objects of a kind—plastic 
spoons on one desk, shells on another, 
bird pictures on another, pennies, 
marbles, blocks, and the like on others. 

Each desk is labeled with a number 
for ease in locating the objects. Each 
child is given a guide sheet divided 
into blocks. In each block is the name 
of the object to be counted and an 
identification number which matches 
the number of the desk on which that 
group of objects is to be found. 

To begin the game, each child counts 
the number of objects on his own desk. 
He enters the total in the block pro- 
vided on the guide sheet. 

After that, the children move from 
desk to desk, counting the objects on 
each and entering the totals in their 
guide sheets. When they return to their 
seats, each child counts aloud for the 
class the items on his desk, while the 
others check their answers. 

—Gertrude Breitinger, grade 2, Cen- 
tral School, Berea, Ohio. 
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We cooperatively developed our handbook of 


PERSONNEL POLICIES 


ERSONNEL policies, like tele- 
P phone numbers, are most useful 
for ready reference when they are 
systematically organized, printed, 
and bound between the covers of a 
book. 

And the usefulness of the man- 
ual is increased when the publica- 
tion is produced by cooperative ef- 
fort rather than handed down 
from on high. When teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and the local educa- 
tion associatiom share in compiling 
material for the manual, the book 
becomes an orientation course not 
only in rules of procedure for the 
school staff but also in the basic 
philosophy upon which the educa- 
tion program is founded. 

At least that was our experience 
in Springfield as we developed our 
current Manual of Operations. 

Last spring the administration, 
realizing that changing conditions 
and growth in the school system 
called for updating of the manual 
then in use, sent out question- 
naires to teachers asking for sug- 
gestions of topics they would like 
to have included in a revised edi- 
tion. 

The first draft of the manual 
was written by members of the ad- 
ministrative staff after studying the 
teachers’ suggestions. 

Then, when the manual was 
roughed out, a teacher committee 
composed of the executive com- 
mittee of the local association plus 
two teachers appointed by the pres- 
ident of the association was in- 
vited to participate in making 
needed changes and in helping to 
put the publication into final form. 

After an orientation meeting 
with the administrative staff, the 
teacher committee set to work. 
There was no set schedule of meet- 
ings. Committee members worked 
individually, in a committee group, 


Mrs. Cunningham, president of Com- 


munity Teacher’s Association, Spring- 
field, Missouri, is a first-grade teacher 
in H. P. Study School. 


ESTHER E. CUNNINGHAM 


or with members of the adminis- 
trative staff as they saw fit. 

Eventually, another meeting was 
held with the administrative staff. 
At this meeting, teacher comments 
and suggestions were made, ques- 
tions were asked, explanations 
were given, revisions were made. 
A school-board committee reviewed 
the manual, which was later ap- 
proved and adopted by the entire 
board. 

Two examples of material in- 
cluded at the request of the teach- 
ers are sections covering teacher re- 
lationships and the NEA Code of 
Ethics. 

The end product of this cooper- 
ative effort is a manual of opera- 
tions that covers most of the func- 
tions and activities of the school 
system, rather than being limited 
to statements on such specific per- 
sonnel policies as those governing 
teacher contracts. 

The nine principal headings are: 
Board of Education, Administra- 
tive and Instructional Services, Ad- 
visory and Consultative Services, 
Organization of Schools, Educa- 
tional Philosophy, Educational 
Policies and Procedures, Personnel 
Division, Business Service, and 
Public Information. 

Committee members were care- 
ful to avoid a too elaborate detail- 
ing of rules, which they felt would 
imply a certain lack of faith in the 
individuals who follow the rules. 
On the other hand, aware that if 
there were too few explanations 
an undue burden would be placed 
upon individual judgment, the 
committee tried to steer a middle 
course between the two extremes. 

In short, our Manual of Opera- 
tions, with the policies, rules, and 
regulations which it interprets, is 
designed to provide a plan of ac- 
tion,a modus operandi, rather than 
a set of restrictions. # # 
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(Continued from page 103) 
public servants—our teachers. HR 
5477 is “must” legislation in my 
opinion.—THOMAS A. JENKINS (R- 
Ohio) 

I am hopeful that HR 4662 will 
be incorporated in the 1958 revi- 
sion of the Internal Revenue Code 
and that teachers will reap the 
legitimate benefits and the equi- 
table treatment envisioned in our 
tax laws.—Cecit R. Kine (D-Calif.) 

IT is my hope that this measure 
will be enacted at an early date to 
provide necessary tax relief for 
members of the teaching profession. 
—GLENARD P. Lipscoms (R-Calif.) 

Tue National Education Associa- 
tion will receive my support on fu- 
ture legislation to aid in the cause 
of education.—Epwin H. May, JR. 
(R-Conn.) 

Tue teacher’s tools are knowl- 
edge and teaching skills growing 
out of educational preparation. 
[We] should give teachers an even 
break.—RosBertT J. McIntosH (R- 
Mich.) 

Our tax laws, in all fairness, 
should provide encouragement and 
incentives to teachers to remain in 
and to advance in their profession. 
—ARCH A. Moore, Jr. (R-W. Va.) 

THE money spent for tuition, 
books, supplies, travel, and living 
expenses while away from home 
comes out of their own pockets. .. . 
Without spending it, the teacher 
could earn no salary at all. Cer- 
tainly it is as much a business ex- 
pense as money spent for customer 
entertainment and union dues.— 
RIcHARD H. Porr (R-Va.) 

Ir ts only right that those who 
spend their own money in order to 
better equip themselves for the 
teaching Faye naggrve should receive 
a tax credit for the expenses which 
they incur.—JoHN J. Ritey (D- 
S.C.) 

THE purpose of my bill is to pro- 
vide equitable tax treatment for 
teachers.—CHARLES M. TEAGUE (R- 
Calif.) 

IT Is in exactly the same category 
as money spent by members of other 
professions—such as the law and 
medicine—for continuing education 
by attendance at short courses and 
seminars, etc., for which income-tax 
deductions are allowed.—STEWART 
L. Upatt (D-Ariz.) 

MY PROPOSAL, in short, provides 
for the deduction as business ex- 
pense of any additional expendi- 
tures made necessary because of a 
teacher’s attempt to improve his 
professional standards thru sum- 
mer school.—Jim WricHT (D-Tex.) 
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solve your teaching problems with these 
useful 32-page booklets written by ex- 
perts who tell you in understandable 


WHAT RESEARCH SAYS TO THE TEACHER... 


Check titles you wish to order at 25 cents each or check special 
packet offers on left. Discounts on quantity orders of the same 
title: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10 or more copies, 20%. No quantity 
discounts on special packets. 


Save 20 percent by 
ordering these spe- 
cial packets of five 
booklets each at $1 
per packet: 

C0 Packet A-for 
elementary 
school teachers 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 12 

-) Packet B-for 
high school 
and elementary 
school teachers 


Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8, 13 Homework 


I iesissisiericchatcaeigiovnlen calls eiisbemabsbiehgthesinlctaesteg asian tipevecaibinetiin at 


DAI cca ciceninctastiticnetniiniipiinitilinaaeititeschaglaaba ta uiaiteyealaiabinmecsanalpa 


| AE TSE AES eR 


1, Teaching Reading 

2, Teaching Arithmetic 

3, Teaching Spelling 

4, Teaching Handwriting 

5, Personality Adjustment 

6, Learning Process 

7, Evaluating and Reporting 
Pupil Progress 

8, Guided Study and 


9, Teaching High 

School Mathematics 

10, Teaching High 
School Science 

11, Reading in the 
High School 

12, Science in the 
Elementary Schools 

13, Class Organization 
for Instruction 

Orders for $2 or less must be accom- 


panied by cash. Shipping charges are 
added to billed orders only 


(1 | enclose... 0) Please bill me 


Sendto: NEA, 1201! |6th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


AASA Regional Conventions 


SLEEPING-ROOM reservations for vis- 
itors to the three regional conventions 
of the American Association of School 
Administrators should be made, as soon 
as possible, as follows: 

St. Louis Convention, Feb. 22-25: 
write to AASA Housing Bureau, Hotels 
Convention Reservation Bureau, 911 
Locust Street, St. Louis 1, Mo. 

San Francisco Convention, Mar. 8- 
11: write to the AASA Housing Bu- 
reau, Room 300, 61 Grove Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Cleveland Convention, Mar. 29-Apr. 
1: write to the AASA Housing Bureau, 
Cleveland Convention and _ Visitors 
Bureau, 511 Terminal Tower, Cleve- 
land 13, Ohio. 


Speakers Bureau 


NEA’s Committee on International 
Relations now offers a service to help 
state and local leaders of the profes- 
sion learn of possible speakers for their 
meetings. By arrangement with the 


United States Information Agency, the 
NEA is able to suggest the names of 
U.S. overseas personnel on home leave 
who are willing to accept speaking en- 
gagements in their home states. If you 
need a speaker, write well in advance 
to NEA Committee on International 
Relations, 1201 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Life Members, Please Note! 


Life members of the NEA are ad- 
vised that the green subscription-re- 
newal reminder inserted in each copy 
of the December NEA Journat does 
not apply to them. 


Membership Begins at Home 


NEA MEMBERSHIP feat of the month 
is claimed by the NEA Membership 
Division for its Washington, D.C., area 
representative, Harriet DeMond, who 
is also chief attendance officer for the 
D.C. Board of Education. 

Working with Building Represent- 
ative Vashti Cook, also of the attend- 
ance department, Mrs. DeMond ar- 
ranged a special building meeting, 
with Elizabeth Griffith, president of 
the D.C. Education Association, as 
guest speaker. As a result of that 
meeting, NEA membership in the at- 
tendance department jumped from 
3% to almost 60%. 
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Ororr publications of the NEA and its 
departments from the Association at 1201 
16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Cash 
must accompany orders for $1 or less. 

Unless otherwise indicated, obtain gov- 
ernment publications from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents (Supt. Doc.) , Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Make money order or 
check out to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments; do not send stamps. Order other 
items from addresses given. 


Abraham Lincoln. Lincoln's life story 
in pictures. Three sections cover his 
youth, law career, and years as President. 
1958. 96p. 25¢. Dell Distributing, Inc., 
261 5th Ave., New York 16. 

And Now .. . the High Schools. Study 
of the relationship between high-school 
curriculum and school buildings. 1957. 
28p. 36¢ including postage. Quantity dis- 
counts. Massachusetts Council for Public 
Schools, 16 Arlington St., Boston 16. 


Brotherhood Week, Feb. 16-23. ... 
that people shall live as one family of 
man. Magazine kit of materials. Free. 
Brotherhood Week Press Committee, 
Natl. Conference of Christians and Jews, 
43 W. 57th St., New York 19. 

Centennial Kit. Contains materials and 
projects planned by the NEA Centennial 
Commission, which will lend themselves 
to local-association activities for many 
seasons to come. $1. Order from NEA. 

Challenging the Able Learner, primary 
grades, and Challenging the Able Learner, 
intermediate grades. Offer variety of ac- 
tivities appropriate for able learners. 
1957. Bulletin for primary grades 114p.; 
for intermediate grades 83p. $1.50 each. 
Clerk’s Office, Cincinnati Public Schools, 
Cincinnati 6. 


English Language Arts: Grades 7-8-9. 
Course of study which includes situations 
in both oral and written communication 
for growth in essential language-arts 
skills. 1957. 112p. 40¢. Board of Education 
of the City of New York, Publication Sales 
Office, 110 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Great Decisions . . . 1958: What Should 
the U.S. Do in a Changing World? An- 
nual “Great Decisions” issue of the Head- 
line Series. Contains eight articles which 
give immediacy and reality to the study 
of international affairs. 100p. 35¢. Foreign 
Policy Assn., Inc., 345 E. 46th St., New 
York 17. 

Improving Reading in the Junior High 
School. Proceedings of conference, Dec. 
13-14, 1956, Dept. of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Secondary Schools Section. 
Bulletin to help teachers, supervisors, ad- 
ministrators, and other educators improve 
the quality of reading done by junior 
high-school pupils. 1957. 165p. 60¢. Supt. 
Doc. 


Know Your Congress: 85th Congress, 
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1958. (Second-session edition.) Contains 
photographs ofall 531 members of Con- 
gress, together with rosters of Senate and 
House committees and comprehensive 
feature articles about Congress and _ its 
members. 1958. 98p. $1.50 per copy to 
teachers. Capital Publishers, Inc., 1006 
Natl. Press Bidg., Washington 4, D.C. 

Life Stories of American Presidents. 
Educational comic book lists our Presi- 
dents’ most noted contributions and the 
important events of their administra- 
tions. 1958. 96p. 25¢. Dell Distributing, 
Inc., 261 5th Ave., New York 16. 


101 Money Making Ideas for Clubs by 
Nellie Z. Thompson. Suggests ways of 
raising money for worthy causes; discusses 
plans, problems, policies. 1957. 50p. $1. 
Public Affairs Press, 419 New Jersey Ave., 
S.E., Washington 3, D.C. 

The Occupational Outlook. Provides 
counselors with current information on 
employment trends and outlook based 
primarily on the continuous research and 
Statistics of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. Feb. 1957. 40p. Yearly subscription 
$1. Per copy, 30¢. Supt. Doc. 

Planned Propaganda by Arthur H. 
Rice. Reprinted from The _ Nation’s 
Schools, Oct. 1957. Refutation of Read- 
er’s Digest article “Do School Pupils Need 
Costly Palaces?” 4p. 15¢. Order from Natl. 
School Public Relations Assn., NEA. 


Popular Science Filmstrips and Rec- 
ords 1957-58. Descriptive catalog of film- 
strips and educational records. 23p. Free. 
Text-Film Dept., McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 


Research Relating to Children. Studies 
in progress on children’s physical and 
motor development, intelligence, behavior, 
and personality; and on education, health 
services, and social services. 1957. 124p. 
75¢. Dept. of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Order from Supt. Doc. 


The Secret of the Sun by Arthur C. 
Clarke. Reprinted from Holiday, March 
1957. Includes list of other Curtis re- 
prints recommended for secondary-school 
use. Copies for classroom use free to 
teachers. Educational Bureau, Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co., Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia 5. 

Teaching with the Flannel Board by 
Paul E. Long. Describes many ways to 
use the flannel board in teaching situa- 
tions. 1957. 28p. 50¢. Jacronda Mfg. Co., 
5449 Hunter St., Philadelphia 31. 


Special Journal Features 

Reprints of Special Journal Features, 
1957-58. Tworcolor- reprints of the fol- 
lowing feature articles published recently 
in the JouRNAL are available at 20¢ per 
copy in quantities of 10 or more of one 
title; single copies, 30¢. Order from NEA: 

Let’s Balance the Program, Feb. 1958. 
20p., including the Educational Policies 
Commission statement, “The Contempo- 
rary Challenge to American Education.” 

Today and Tomorrow in Elementary 
and Secondary Education, Jan. 1958, 20p. 

Child Growth and Development, Dec. 
1957, 12p. 

Class Size and Teacher Load, Oct. 
1957, 16p. 

Homework, Sept. 1957, 12p. 


Accorpinc to a poll taken by 
newspaper editors and press, radio, 
and TV officials, the teacher-pay is- 
sue was the number-one news story 
in South Carolina for 1957. 

Much of the interest aroused by 
the teacher-pay issue was the result 
of a joint project of our state As- 
sociation of School Boards and 
our state Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

These two organizations set as 
their goal, with the cooperation of 
the South Carolina Education Asso- 
ciation, the task of informing the 
people in our state of the need to 
do something about raising teach- 
ers’ salaries and about reassessing 
taxable property. 

To accomplish this objective, 
over 300 community meetings were 
held thruout the state with a com- 
bined attendance of over 50,000. 
Subsequently, teachers’ _ salaries 
were increased 10% (gratifying, tho 
short of the desired 22%) from 
state-aid funds, and 17 of the 46 
counties made some improvement 
in their local tax reporting. 

The community - meeting idea 
proved so successful that at a joint 
meeting in July 1957, the state As- 
sociation of School Boards and the 
PTA decided to set up a similar 
program for 1957-58. Committees 
were appointed to plan 11 re- 
gional training meetings for local 
leaders, to secure once more the 
cooperation of the state education 
association, and to publish a bro- 
chure giving factual information 
on Our Schools Today & Tomor- 
row! which would be distributed 
and used at community meetings. 

Present plans call for an ambi- 
tious total of 500 community 
meetings, some of which have al- 
ready been held. Since the present 
and future of education in South 
Carolina depend on a_ combina- 
tion of lay support and teacher 
support, it would be hard to over- 
estimate the importance and value 
of these leadership efforts by the 
state Association of School Boards 
and the state PTA organization. 

—P. M. COBLE, executive secretary, 
South Carolina Education Asso- 
ciation, 
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TRAVELING SEMINAR IN JUNE 
Visits, interviews and discussions in Lon- 
don, Copenhagen, Moscow and Warsaw 
(a weekend in Paris). 4 points credit. Ex- 
penses including tuition $1600. Leaves 
May 31, returns July 2. 

For details write Prof. Goodwin Watson 

TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


Your Book 
Published! 


Ce eee See the Danes OP ee 
script for free report or write for Brochure N E 


PAGEANT PRESS, 101 Sth AVE., NEW YORK 3 


GET THE BINDER MADE 
EXPRESSLY FOR THE 
NEA JOURNAL ...IN 
DURABLE GREEN 
LEATHERETTE-ONLY 
$3.00 (2 for $5.00) 
Address: NEA Binder Sales 
1201 16th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Payment Must Accompany Order 
Please send NEA Journal Binders 
at $3.00 (2 for $5.00) to: 


HARVARD 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
Open to Both Men and Women in 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 
June 30-August 20 


EDUCATION 
June 30-August 13 


Special courses for teachers: Far 
Eastern studies, Physical Sci- 
ences, English Literature, and 
American Government. Scholar- 
ships available for Far Eastern 
courses, and for summer Master 
of Education program. 


Middle Eastern studies: special 
program with scholarships. 


Conferences: Educational Ad- 
ministration — The Public Looks 
at its Schools; Balance in our 
National Security Policy; Science 
and Education in the United 
States. 


For Preliminary Announcement 
write to 
HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL 
R-Dept., 2 Weld Hall 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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Audio-Visual Parable 


Anp there came to pass the day 
known as A-V Day, and among the 
children there was rejoicing, for 
this would be a day of rest. 

And the teacher rejoiced secret- 
ly also, for A-V Day meant no les- 
sons to plan for. Wherefore, she 
decided on the film, How Dough- 
nuts Are Made in Oahu, Ohio, and 
she was made glad, for were they 
not studying the area of a circle? 

And when her flock was assem- 
bled, she spake, saying, “Johnny, go 
thou to draw the window blinds.” 
And he complied forthwith. And 
the air was filled with a deafening 
crash as a blind fell to the floor. 

Then the teacher did set about 
to thread the film into the ma- 
chine. But, alas, the film was of an- 
cient years, and lo! it did not fit 
the sprockets. After much labour, 
the film was made ready, but lo! 
there was no take-up reel. And 
wrath descended upon the teacher. 

And it came to pass that at 
length a reel was delivered. But 
when the picture flashed on the 
screen, the teacher looked askance 
and said, “Yea, verily, some fool 
hath failed to rewind the film, and 
we are seeing the last first.” 

The film rewound, she started it 
over, and lo! there was no sound. 
Whereupon did she discover a 
shattered sound bulb. 

Then verily there came a voice 
from the intercom system saying, 
“Hath anyone seen the janitor’s 
mop?” But alas, no one had. 

Wherefore, the teacher cut off 
the power, raised the shades, and 
spake saying, ‘““Take out thine arith- 
metic books forthwith.” And carry- 
ing the extension cord over one 
arm,-she hied herself from the 
room. And she met the director of 
A-V aids. He queried her thus: 
“Prithee, wherefore dost thou carry 
an extension cord?” And she an- 
swered, saying, “To hang myself 
with.” 

—ROY W. CAUGHRAN, Kent (Ohio) 
State University, who asks us to in- 
dicate that this is a highly abridged 
version of the original. 


TEACHERS 


California offers YOU the most in high salaries, 
starting at $3800 to $5000 = 
Libera’ 
iring 


ones, Callen tt hiring NOW for September. 
. ‘ 


Write us for in 
SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 
453 S. Spring Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


FREE abe mons 
you deserve. We will publish 


EAR Your BOOK —we will edit, design, 
en print, promote, advertise and 
Publishing sell it! Good royalties. 
. Write for FREE copy of 
How To Publish Your Book 
COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. NE-2 
Verick St., W. ¥. 14 


FREE in plain 
today! 


CIRAMCE 90. Dats. 128 


Se CASE CS, Bove. 6138 | 
Pleise rush Money Request Form and FREE information 


| about Teacher Plan. 


| MAME... .n2 ence nee nnn cn ewww ncnneneccnecceensnnnccecs | 


ADDRESS... .. ong ewan enone enn nnn nnecewencocenennee | 


TOWN ...........---------------- STATE. ---- o-oo 


| spaninenentvunnbanianenstoncoumesaniaenmerensimabeaaanataaD 


YEARS OF 
SERVICE 


INFANTILE 
PARALYSIS 


MARCH OF DIMES 
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LL ES TTS 


Lox don’t have to be a victim of 
amnesia to wonder sometimes who 
you are. Your identities are legion. To 
the nation you're a citizen. To the doc- 
tor you're a patient. To the department 
store you’re a customer. To the cab 
driver you’re a passenger. To the stu- 
dents you’re a teacher—or an angel or 
an ogre. 

To the NEA you're a member. More 
than that, paradoxically: You are the 
NEA. Together with your colleagues 
thruout the United States, you are the 
National Education Association. 


Y ou help determine the NEA’s pro- 
gram when you conduct its business as 
a delegate to its Representative Assem- 
bly—also when you serve on its com- 
mittees, answer its questionnaires, 
write articles for its publications, or at- 
tend its conferences. 

Even if you do not attend the Repre- 
sentative Assembly personally, your lo- 
cal and state associations send delegates 
who follow the mandates of you people 
back home. Then with your NEA dues, 
you hire a headquarters staff in Wash- 
ington to carry out the plans and activi- 
ties which you demand thru the As- 
sembly. 

You write letters to headquarters, 
making suggestions. (Some of you, for 
example, have made excellent sugges- 
tions which have resulted in improve- 
ment of the JOURNAL.) About 1,200 
of you a month write letters asking for 
information—about grading, merit rat- 
ing, social security, teaching reading, 
about more topics than one person 
could dream of. You receive an answer 
immediately from the experts you em- 


ploy. 


You need those experts. For if you 
are going to do justice to teaching your 
kindergarten group or your Latin class 
or your chemistry students, obviously 
you can’t spend your time in New York 
or Washington urging the national net- 
works to give education top priority on 
a TV program. But when you and your 
associates over the nation, thru your 
membership in the NEA, finance a TV 
office in New York and a public-rela- 
tions staff at NEA headquarters in 
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Washington, you can get attention for 
education’s needs and problems on 
many a TV program, reaching millions 
of Americans. This attention results in 
better schools for the nation and in 
better teaching conditions for you. 


Wirt 40 test papers to grade to- 
night, you haven't time to go to the 
mass-circulation magazines and_per- 
suade the editors to publish construc- 
tive articles about the schools. But you 
as an Association can bring together 
the educators and the editors of the big 
magazines in conferences at which 
mutual problems are discussed. Out of 
these conferences come articles that 
present the facts on such things as 
class size and teacher shortage and 
inadequate pay. Again you and the 
schools benefit. 


From your classroom, you can’t col- 
lect data to show your local school- 
board how teachers’ salaries in your 
community compare with those else- 
where. But you can get such data from 
NEA headquarters. 

And your local school board—aware, 
on the one hand, of the comparative 
facts on salaries garnered by NEA and 
conscious, on the other hand, of the 
present emergency in education which 
the NEA has helped to publicize—is 
more receptive to salary increases than 
it might otherwise be. 


You, one teacher, can’t convince 


How To Kill an Association 


1. Don’t come to the meetings. 

2. If you do, come late. 

3. Find fault with officers and mem- 
bers. 

4. Never accept an office; it is easier 
to criticize than do things. 

5. Nevertheless, get annoyed if you 
aren’t appointed to a committee. 

6. If appointed to a committee, 
don’t attend its meetings. 

7. If asked by the chairman to give 
your opinion, say nothing. After the 
meeting, tell everyone how things 
should have been done. 

8. Do no more than necessary. When 
other members roll up their sleeves to 
help things along, say the association 
is run by a clique. 

9. Hold back your dues as long as 
possible, or don’t pay at all. 

10. Don’t bother about getting new 
members, but if you do, be sure they 
are gripers like yourself. 

—Author unknown 


Congress that your summer-school ex- 
penses should be deductible from your © 
income tax. But when you multiply 
your influence by that of other teach- 
ers, nationwide, there is a good possi- 
bility that you can achieve passage of 
the federal legislation you seek. When 
your voice, which may not be very | 
loud, joins the NEA chorus, speaking | 
in the Nation’s Capital for the nation’s 
teachers, you can be heard all over 
Capitol Hill. 


Even in your classroom you are not 
dissociated from your fellow teachers. 
Your way of teaching has been influ- 
enced by the educational pioneers who 
since 1857 have found in the NEA a 
forum for their ideas. 

Every advance in teacher education, 
every development in educational phi- 
losophy, every experiment in method- 
ology, every innovation in curriculum, 
every piece of research in child growth 
and development which has profound- 
ly affected teaching for the past hun- 
dred years has been given national im- 
petus thru conventions and publications 
of the NEA. This leavening process 
continues today. 


Your teaching is also affected by 
the NEA’s departments, which work 
directly in the area of instruction. Im- 
provements in your tomorrow's teach- 
ing are being forged today, on the an- 
vils of research, experimentation, eval- 
uation, and discussion. 


Yes, you achieve much thru coopera- 
tion and working together. However, 
there are times when the singular you 
must act to reinforce the action taken 
by the plural you. For instance, after 
you as an organization have arranged 
for TV programs, you as an individual 
must let producers know that you have 
appreciated the helpful programs in- 
terpreting education’s case. And while 
your Association works in Washington 
for legislation, you should write and — 
tell your Congressman of the needs 
back home. 


THERE’s something else you can do | 
too. You can—as Dr. Carr proposes on — 
page 78—‘‘each one reach one.” When 
you bring in one more member, you 
are doing your share toward doubling 
the effectiveness of your Association. 
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